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Al Whatley, Computer Center 
President Robert C. Anderson 
scheduled for installation here. 


Vice 


Swingle Seeks Food For Millions 


Feeding the world’s hungry 


Auburn’s Dr. H. 


Testament days when fish.fed the mul- 
titudes, the scientists are looking into 
the possibility of growing fish to supply 
protein for 70 per cent of the world 


population that is underfed. The meet- 
ing is to plan a worldwide symposium 
on pond culture for food production. 
The United Nations Food and Agri- 
itural Organization, which is spon- 
s the two-week planning session, 
requested the services of Dr. Swingle, 
who directs the world’s largest re- 
search program on pond fish production 
Auburn University Agricultural 
Station, 
Auburn University has already play- 
an important part in promoting fish 
help alleviate the world 
ood shortage. Besides doing extensive 
research on fresh water fish production 


ing 


at the 


Experiment 


production 


nee 1934, Dr. Swingle has served as 
consultant in establishing fisheries in 
Thailand, India, Israel and other coun- 


Recently Dr. Swingle was one of 
three from the United States named to 
the Standing Committee on fresh water 


sciences of the Pacific Service Associa- 


tio Members of this committee come 
from 15 countries bordering the Pacific. 
The group summarizes world develop- 
ments and needs in fresh water sciences 


and will to the 1965 


present a report 


Pacific Science Congress that meets in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Under Dr, Swingle’s direction, Au- 
burn has trained more than 60 foreign 
tudents in fisheries. Students have 
come from Central America, Mexico, 
South America, India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Indonesia, Formosa, Philippines, Israel, 
Iraq, Korea, and Viet Nam. Nine for- 


students are currently enrolled in 
fisheries 

Dr. Swingle says that fish production 
consumption. is a natural in 
productive land is at a 
and density of population 
rans as high as 600 persons per square 


for home 
where 
premium 


areas 


millions. is the..problem confronting 
S. Swingle and other 
meeting currently in progress in Rome, Italy. 


eminent world scientists at a 
Taking a cue from New 
mile. Fish production in these areas 
would ensure a local food supply rap- 
idly and offer a product of a size that 
can be disposed of at one meal. 


With fish production rate is not a 
problem, especially where ponds are 
fertilized. The cost of production is 
cheaper than that of other animal pro- 
teins. Fertilized ponds at Auburn have 
produced 5,400 pounds of fish per acre 
in a seven-month period at a cost of 
five cents per pound. In some tropical 
couritries fertilized ponds have pro- 
duced up to seven tons of fish per acre 
annually. 


Because of his Auburn research, Dr. 
Swingle is internationally recognized 
as an authority on fresh water fish 
culture, 


ATTENDS INTERNATIONAL MEET—Dr. H. 


known fish production scientist, is 
for a world-wide symposium on 


To Increase Research Potential— 


New Computer Ordered — 


Installation of a powerful new electronic computer system here in — 
July will greatly enhance Auburn’s research capabilities. 


install the system in the Physical 


section was designed and built as a 
Computer Center. 

Leased from IBM, the new computer 
system is valued in excess of $1 million 
and is scheduled for mid-July delivery. 
The complex computer will handle with 
pase either big, complicated research 
problems or the necessary routine cal- 
culations needed in daily research. 

Supervising the operation of the new 


computer system will be Dr. Nathaniel 
Macon, director of Auburn’s Computer 


Center and an internationally-known 
figure in computer operations. 

The heart of the sophisticated new 
system’ combines two large computers, 
a 7040 and the 1401. Auburn electronics 
engineers in cooperation with IBM en- 
gineers will Jink the two so that the 
1401 handles the “housekeeping chores” 
such as monitor input and output, thus 
enabling the 7040 to devote virtually all 
of its time to high-speed calculating. 

The new electronic computing system 
will supplant an IBM 1620 in use since 
1961. Auburn has used the old IBM 1620 
in -several. hundred: research _projeets, 
ranging from automatic laboratory re- 
ports for the School of Chemistry “to 
heat transfer and. solid fuel rocket 
problems in the School of Engineering. 

High-speed electronic data process- 
ing has three primary functions in uni- 
versity fp Cpereninee: 


Research Grants Awarded 


Morris Animal Foundation has award- 
ed grants totaling $4,050 to support the 
research of two professors in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine. Dr. C. H. 
Clark, head professor of physiology, has 
received $2,500 to support a study of 
“The Value of Intraperitoneal Nutrient 
Therapy.” Dr. Moore J. Burns has been 
awarded $1,550 to support research on 
the minimum daily requirements of 
essential fatty acids and the symptoms 
produced by diets deficient in. these 
acids. 


S. Swingle, Auburn’s internationally- 


itieatinid a planning meeting in Rome, Italy, 
scientific pond culture for productien of food. 
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Auburn will 
Science Center, in which a special 


First, it greatly increases the use-=—> 
fulness of the research scientist, allow- _ 
ing him to devote his efforts almost 
completely to thinking and experiment- _ 
ing instead of spending much time in _ 
routine computation. 

Second, the computer serves as a- 
storehouse for knowledge where infor= — 
mation may be kept ready for use for 
a reasonable length of time. Thus it 
enables the teacher to stay abreast 
of the ever-increasing store of human 
knowledge. — 

Third, it provides the university a. 
teaching laboratory where students— 
have/an opportunity to understand and 
practice techniques with equipment 
that is becoming commonplace and 
requirés mastery of the educators, busi- — 
ness leaders, and professional workers — 

f the future. 


Dr. Henry Good Dies 


Dr. Henry George Good, proféssor of 
zoology at Auburn University for the 
past 40 years, died in Lee County Hos- _ 
pital on April 10 from a heart attack. 

Friends of Dr. Good are establishing 
a memorial scholarship in the Depart- 
ment of Zoology-Entomology to honor 
his devoted and outstanding service to 
Auburn University, the community of 
Auburn, and the principles of higher 
education. : 

A native of Cleveland, Ohio, Dr, 
Good held a Bachelor’s degree from.the | 
University of California and Master’s 
and Ph.D. from Cornell University. He 
came to Auburn in 1924 and had been 
an integral part of University and 
community since that time. 

He was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, 
Gamma Sigma Delta and Sigma Xi, 
national honor societies, and an honor- 
ary member of the Alabama Ornitho-_ 
logical Society. Prof. Good has served — 
as president of the Auburn University 
Faculty Club, the Men’s Camellia Club — 
of Auburn and the East Alabama Hem- © f 
erocallis Society. ree 

A member of Sigma Pi social frater=) 
nity, he had been faculty advisor of the — 
Auburn chapter since it was established 
in 1926. Ss 

Dr. Good was called upon fr equently 
to serve as a judge in flower shows 
throughout Alabama. The garden he 
developed at his home on S. College 
St. has attracted wide attention. = 

A member of the Auburn Presby= ez 
terian Church, hé was buried in Me- | 
morial Park Cemetery here. 

Surviving Dr. Good are his wife, yes 
former Myrtle Love of Benton; a broth- — 
er, John Good, Pacific Grove, Calif., a 3 
several nieces and nephews. tore 

Friends wishing to contribute to the 
scholarship should make checks pay= | 
able to “Henry G. Good Memorial — 
Fund” and mail them to the Zoology= aad 
Entomology Department. Tempora 
trustees designated to receive conteiyae 
tions. are F. S. Arant, Kirby L. Hays, 
and John M. Lawrence, 


Phillips (eft) of Talledega as editor 


Manager for the 1964-65 Auburn Plains 


STAFF—On April 16, Auburn Students elected Don 
and John Dixon of Auburn 
man. We welcome them to the profession, 


as business 


—_——__. 


From The Editor's Cubbyhole— 


Student Morality 


« 


Begins At Home 


By JERRY RODEN, JR., 46 
For some ‘not particularly inexplicable reasons, the general public 
maintains an abiding interest in morality, or the lack of it, on the college 


campus. 


to my earliest consciousness of the 
existence of colleges, Recently there 
have been cycles of national concern 
about alcoholism, atheism, cheating, 
and sex on campus. 

No reasonably alert observer of the 
campus scene would deny some. basis 
in fact for the Stories that circulate 
during these eycles. But as each cycle 
runs its course, the evidence and im- 
plications get so exaggerated and pub- 
lie perspective becomes so distorted 
that it would probably have been 
better if the matter had not eome up 
for general discussion. 


The current topic of universal in- 
terest is sex on the college campus, In 
the March-April edition of The Caro- 

‘lina Israelite. Harry Golden notes: 
“Judging from everything I have read, 
sex is rampant on the college campus.” 
Mr. Golden then develops his own the- 
sis that all this concern about sex on 
campus is excessive, His conclusions 
are well taken here. 

It seems pertinent to remind that 
sexuak promiscuity is not a modern 
innovation and has never beén confined 
to college campuses, If one is willing 
to’ accept the evidence of history and 
the Bible, particularly the Old Testa- 
ment, the problem has been around 
since the beginning of time. Further- 
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Memories of sermcns and stories about the Supposed debau- 
cheries-of young collegians extend back 


more, history and literature indicate 
that there have been cycles of laxity 
and strictness about relationships be- 
tween the opposities of the human spe- 
cies. 

But even the evidence of. these 
cycles cannot be accepted strictly at 
face value, Upon this subject people 
have a notoricus inclination to profess 
one thing and act in contradiction. The 
amount of discussion—ora] and written 
—is not‘a reliable indication of action. 

About the only evidence for the pre- 
sent concern js hearsay, and on that 
basis the whole discussion becomes a 
bit SOssipy and rather distasteful, 
There may or may not be a higher in- 
cidence: of sexual] promiscuity on col- 
lege Campuses. today than Say 25 years 
ago, I can think of no really decent 
way of finding out and find no honor- 
able reason for trying to do so. 

Two further notes. seem in order: 
First, whatever the facts may be else- 
where, the vast majority of Auburn 
students, as’ always, end up as family 
men and women, loving their mates, 
caring for their children, Striving to 
make their communities better places 
in which to live, seeking to preserve 
their democratic heritage as they un- 
derstand it. As long as that condition 


Prevails among the graduates of this or 
neater rmnestneetiiedis Silane aoe 
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Behind The Headlines— 


A Bachelor’s Degree Is Not Enough 


The man or woman who simply holds a baccalaureate degree today 
is not very well educated, said Dr. William Bowden here recently. The 
Southern Regional Education Board associate director made the point 


in an address to Auburn’s Graduate 
Faculty to stress the need for expand- 
ing adult and graduate education in 
the South. 

Dr. Bowden was not criticizing the 
quality of current undergraduate edu- 
cation. He was emphasizing that the 
old truth “one can’t learn enough for a 
lifetime in four years” is more valid 
than ever in an era of explosive ad- 
vances in human knowledge. 

Of course there has always been a 
great lag between the knowledge of 
scholars and scientists and that of the 
general public. But the breadth of the 
8ap becomes more shockingly obvious 
at a time when the efficiency of mass 
communication makes us aware of the 
differences daily, 


Radio, television, and newspapers re- 
mind us constantly that rank supersti- 
tion still exists among segments of the 
population at home as well as abroad; 
Ignorance encourages the practice of 
demagoguery in Alabama and through- 
out the land. The masses distrust the 
intellectual, forgetting somehow that 
application of the intellect is that which 
distinguishes man from beast. And 
emotions often run riot when cool rea- 
son should prevail; 


-Unfortunately, the college graduate 
—sometimes even the college professor 
—is not immune to the blandishments 
of the demagogue or some adverse ef- 
fects of superstition, Perhaps the all 
too prevalent desire for the comfort 
that conformity brings accounts in 
large part for the fact that on political 
questions, for example, the college 
alumnus, and even sometimes the pro- 
fessor, is scarcely distinguishable from 
the citizen with less education. But we 
believe that simple ignorance must also 
bear a large share of the blame. 


The degree of Specialization that 
modern sdciety demands curtails the 
amount of general education that one 
receives in the course of a college ca- 
reer. This curtailment and the rapid 
advances in many areas of human 
knowledge make continuing education 
throughout the life span more impera- 
tive than ever. 

For some time we have been aware 
that an alumni publication has a limit- 
ed but very important responsibility 
for continuing education. Ours is the 
obligation to present in some depth the 
insights, discoveries, and ideas of Au- 
burn’s faculty. In recent months we 
have attempted to fulfill that respon- 
sibility by asking faculty members to 
write articles in their respective areas 
of special competence, 


; 

Faculty response, as this and recent 
issues indicate, has been favorable. But 
Our approach has been somewhat ha- 
rum skarum. We have asked for an 


any other college, there js little excuse 
for prying into the privacies of per- 
sonal moral and religious beliefs and 
actions, 

Second, units of society other than 
college—and particularly the institu- 
tions of home and church—have the 
prime responsibility for establishing 
moral standards. The college Student 
normally only reflects attitudes devel- 
oped in earlier training, or those pre- 
Vailing in the general society if he has 
not had special training in home and 
church, If there are beneath the sur- 
face unusual problems involving per- 
sonal moral standards on Campus, we 
had better tackle them at the source, 
In the meantime, the colleges have, as 
Harry Golden notes, plenty of prob- 
lems in their Own special provinces. 


article here and another there without 
plan or pattern. 

However, this unorganized effort has 
produced an idea that Suggests a co-@ 
herent plan. We are asking scientists 
and scholars from across campus for 
succinct essays on current controversieg 
in each of the varied fields of study 
pursued here, The result should be an 
informative and stimulating series that 
will broaden intellectual horizons and 
in some small measure help reduce the 
educational lag. Present plans are to 
initiate the series next month, 

a a cg 


Campus Comment —A young man 
Strolling across the spring-green cam-« 
Pus with his girl confided: “They think 
that a Ph.D. qualifies them to teach 
God and everybody else.” 


* a * 


The Magic City — Birmingham hag 
received during the Past couple of 
years considerable bad publicity in na« 
tional and international] press as the 
result of some unfortunate incidentg 
and circumstances there. With justifi- 
cation Birmingham papers have count 
ered with emphasis upon some of the 
many virtues of the Magic City. We 
would like to add another note on the 
Positive side. 

From Birmingham come a goodly 
number of Auburn’s finest students, 
Pictures in this issue suggest the varied 
roles that Birmingham natives play in 
Our campus life (see pictures on pages 
4, 13, 14, and 16). This particular group 
of pictures does not happen to emphasize 
Scholarship, but when the Annual Hon« 
Day appear next 
month, Birmingham will again be well 
represented, Here's a Salute to the 
Magic City for the fine young people 
that it sends here, 


ors photographs 


Me * x 


Auburn and the World Auburn’g 
contact with the rest of the world be« 
comes much more intimate as time 
passes. The number of foreign students 
gradually increases, and faculty travel 
to other universities at home and to 
Various points abroad grows apace, 

Several items jn “Campus Roundup” 
(see page 3) and the Story of Dr, 
Swingle’s journey to Rome (see page 
1) serve as particular evidence jn thig 
issue of Auburn’s 8rowing cosmopoli« 
tanism., 

It may be of further interest to note 
that two of the distinguished faculty 
members mentio ned in “Campus 
Roundup” were born abroad and have 
adopted America and Auburn. Dr. Cc. 
T. Hsu is a native of China, Dr. J, R, 
Howes of England. In addition, Dr, 
Howes has spent time in residence on 
five continents, including the Antarctic, 


* + * 


A Tribute—sometimes there arg 
among us quiet men who do their 
work unusually well, never asking for 
praise, Perhaps so busy doing good 
that they are never particularly cone 
cerned with their personal feelings at 
all. And most of us are prone to take 
these rare men for granted- until they 
are gone, Dr. Henry George Good (sea 
Page 1) was such a man, one who for 
40 years made Auburn a better place 
to live and Study, 


+ = = 
Modern English - According to a 
press release that I have conveniently 
lost, someone has adapted Hamlet into 
“modern English,” and someone else 


(Continued on page 3, Col. 4) 
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Howes, avian physiologist on the Agricultural Experiment 


Station, will travel to Japan this summer seeking information that may 
be useful in developing Coturnix quail for American medical research. 


Auburn’s Poultry Science Department 
to investigate 
Japanese Quail 
(Coturnix coturnix) 
for biomedical re- 

Coturnix 
appear to be 
economical “suinea 
pigs” for drug testing 

other 
involving 
and materials 
which eventually may 


ast year recelve a gic \ 
last ived a grant 


the possibilities of 


search, 
quail 


and many 
studies 
ideas 


be used in human 
medicine and in the 
R. Howes production of food. 


Twenty-four of 


juail can be maintained at ap- 


| mately the same cost as that for 
ne chicken, an animal now widely 
in biomedical research. 

ental people have domesticated 

iail and have accumulated much 

nation about them, but little of the 

ation has beet committed to 

To save research time and money, 

Howes will travel through the quail 
ucing areas of Japan, gathering in- 
ation from commercial units, uni- 
ities, and research laboratories. He 

\ also make contacts with the Japa- 

e Minister of Agriculture and the 


Association. 


luaill Breeders 

Enroute to Japan Dr. Howes will visit 
the laboratories of Dr: A. Wolfson, 
well-known avian physiologist, at 
Northwestern University and the Arctic 
Health Research Center at Anchorage, 
Alaska, where he will observe research 
on the effect of hypothermia upon 
animals. 

On the return trip, Dr. Howes’ will 
participate in a seminar at the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii, where he will present the 
results of Auburn studies on the effects 
of hyperthermia on birds, Then before 
Auburn, he will present a 
effects of environment 
nutritional requirements of 
the national meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers at Colorado State University. The 
work done in conjunc- 
Walter Grub and C. 
the Auburn Agricultural 
Department, 


returning to 
paper on the 
the 


poultry. to 


upon 


paper concerns 
on with Messrs. 

Rollo of 
Engineering 


IN HONG KONG—Dr. 
of chemical 
coming aca- 
lecturer at 
g Kong. A native 
yr. Hsu holds a Master’s from 
Wisconsin and a Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania, A 


TO LECTURE 
C. T. Hsu, Auburn professor 
engineering, will spend the 
emic year as Fulbright 
the University of Ho1 

China, I 
the U 


from the 


niversity ol 
University 


ecialist in thermodynamics and kine- 
tics, he has been a member of the Au- 
burn faculty for six years. At the 
University of Hong Kong, Dr. Hsu will 
lecture and assist in establishing. a 
chemical engineering program. 


VISITING PROFESSOR AT NYU—Dr. 


Carl Benson, Auburn professor of 
English, will teach a seminar in the 
Problems in Poetic Criticism” at New 
York University ‘this summer as a 
visiting professor of English. A special- 

in contemporary literature, Dr. Ben- 


was in 1961 a Fulbright lecturer on 
American Studies at Erlangen University 
in Germany, 
TO LECTURE AT UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA—Dr. -Rebert R. Rea, Auburn 
History, will spend the 
coming academic year at the University 
of Virginia as a visiting lecturer in 
English History. A specialist in 18th 


professor of 
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Century English. History, Dr. Rea is 
the. author of The English Press in 
Politics, 1760-1774, and a number of 
scholarly articles on the same subject. 
TO STUDY IN GERMANY—Horace 
McLean Holderfield, Auburn senior in 
Science and Literature from Five Points, 
is the recipient of a U. S. Educational 
Exchange Grant for study in Germany. 
The award, made under provisions of 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Act of 1961, has as one of its 
a See eee «eee “the development of 
friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful re- 
lations United States and 
the o countries of the world.” 
* os * 

WALLACE WINS STUDENT PRESI- 
DENTIAL POLL—During recent student 
elect Alabama Governor George C. 
Wallace came in first on a presidential 


between the 
ther 


on 3 
LULIS, 


straw ballot. Wallace received 1,052 
votes—35 per cent of the total. -Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson followed with 
715 votes. Sen. Barry Goldwater re- 
ceived 552 votes; Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, 488; former Vice Presi- 


dent Richard Nixon, 99; 
Governor William 


Pennsylvania 
Scranton, 46; New 


York Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 33. 
£00 SIXTH GRADERS CONVENE 
HERE—Gathering here on May 8 for 
the third annual ETV Music. Festival 
were 500 sixth graders from schools 
throughout the state. Under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ernest and Mrs. Mary Justice 
they rehearsed and taped a program of 


“Space Songs” 
on May 30. 


for an ETV broadcast 


=: Py x 
AUBURN AMONG THE FIRST—Au- 
burn is one of the first institutions 


selected for participation in a U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare graduate fellowship program to 
reer ‘eich iain es hisses: for edu- 


ACADEMY FOUNDER HONORED—Dr. 


Wright A. Gardner of Auburn was hon- 
ored here last month when the Alabama 
Academy of Science which he founded 
41 years ago held its annual meeting in 
Auburn, Dr. Gardner was then head of 
Auburn University’s Botany and Plant 
Pathology Department. When he presid- 
ed at the first meeting of the Alabama 
Academy, 13 scientific papers were pre- 
sented. At the meeting here this month, 
107 papers were presented. 


L Tenge id 2 ae 
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TO STUDY 


IN SWEDEN—Dr. John Williams, 


Auburn assistant professor of 


large animal surgery and medicine, has received an American Veterinary Medical 


Association fellowship for a year’s study 


Sweden. 
in’ September under 


at the Royal Veterinary College of 


Specializing in radiology, Dr. Williams will begin studies in Sweden 
the Royal College’s 


Dr. Sten-Erik Ollson, internationally 


known radiologist. Dr. Williams is one of only a few AVMA fellowship recipients 


ever to be assigned to a foreign country for study. 


cating children with speech and hear- 
ing handicaps. 

The University here will receive 
$17,400 to support three graduate fellow- 
ships in the area. Under provisions of 
the. program, three students—recom- 
mended by Speech Department Head 
Frank Davis and approved by Gradu- 
ate Dean W. V. Parker—will be selected 

$2,000 fellowships at the first year 
level of graduate study. 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS WIN FEL- 
LOWSHIPS—Four Auburn seniors in 
Engineering have won desirable gradu- 
ate fellowships: Mary Elizabeth Hinton 
of Atmore, senior in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, has received a Stanford Uni- 
versity Fellowship for nine months of 


study in engineering mechanics. 
Sol M. Rocklin of Miami, Fla., has ac- 


Fellowship for 
preference to 


cepted a Guggenheim 
study at Princeton in 
offers of other fellowships at Purdue, 
MIT, Stanford, and Cal Tech, A senior 
in Aerospace Engineering, Rocklin holds 
an overall average of 2:81 out of a 
possible 3.0. 

Dennis H. Scogin of Birmingham, 
senior in Aerospace, has received one 
of eight fellowships awarded in national 
competition by Tau Beta Pi, national 
honorary for engineering students. 


Douglas Van Hale of Birmingham, 
senior in Mechanical Engineering, has 


been awarded the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Fellowship in Nuclear Engi- 
neering for one year of study at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 


VETS SOPHS RECEIVE AWARDS— 
Three sophomores in Veterinary Medi- 
cine here are recipients of American 
Veterinary Medical Association Founda- 
tion awards. 


(Photo by Mills Cowling, Jr.) 


Glenn Decker of Gainesville, Fla., has 


been awarded $600 to conduct a research 
project on the cultivation of Anaplasma. 


Kenneth Gordon Dixon of Clinton, 
Tenn., has received an $800 research 
scholarship for studies on the epidemiol- 
ogy of Spirocerca lupi, 
worm of the dog. 


Delbert J. Krahwinkel of Owensboro, , 


Ky., has been awarded $600 to support 
research on transport hosts of Spirocer- 
ca lupi. 


Behind The Headlines 


(Continued from page 2) 


is presenting the adaptation here as a 
tribute to William Shakespeare. 

As far as I am concerned, they could 
have saved themselves the trouble. 
Shakespeare wrote Hamlet in modern 


English that is even today much more | 
lucid than most contemporary writing, — 
literary or otherwise. Most of the prob- Saks *- 
have with Shake- _ 
speare arise not from language difficul- _ 
ties but from an unwillingness to admit _ 
all of the rich complexities of life that — 


lems that “moderns” 


Shakespeare perceived so clearly and 
captured in immortal verse and prose. 


Too many moderns are like old Polo- 
nius, 


And 
Shakespeare’s English is modern, let 
him read Hamlet and jot down the 


sayings of Polonius. Within a reason-— 


able time, he will hear most of them 
repeated relma varbutiss in churhne 


ever he walks in 


the esophageal 
, 


whom Hamet mistakenly slew: 
they want truth wrapped up in neat — 
little packages ready for instant use—_ 
if anyone needs evidence that | 


Ameri ica. rh 


. 


Cane 
— 


beg 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW—Auburn Dance Corps under the direction of Mrs. Louise 
Turner presented Finian’s Rainbow, a satirical musical comedy in Union Ballroom 
on May 5, 6, and 7. Featured as Finian and his daughter Elizabeth were Mac 
Flanigan and Elizabeth Cagle, both from Birmingham. (Photo by Mills Cowling) 


Why BA Students Change Courses 


By H. ELLSWORTH STEELE 
Auburn Research Professor In Economics 
Of every four students enrolled in business administration at Au- 
burn in September 1963, one had transferred directly from some other 
school on the campus within the past two years. Where were these 


students coming from? Why had they 
transferred? Had they suffered sub- 
Stantial losses of credit in making the 
change? What role did they feel school 
,counselors were playing in helping 
‘them find their lifework? 


The story of these restless young 
people can be. found 
in a study prepared 
last fall by six MBA 
candidates as part of 
their course work for 
Economics 608, Busi- 
ness Research. To se- 
cure their facts, these 
Six graduate stu- 
dents, Arthur Bar- 
bay, Atha Beard, O. 
E. Cook, Joy Gingles, 
Edward Olson, and 
Shang-Yi Pan, inter- 
viewed a random sample of students 
who had changed majors. Of the 294 
young men and women who in the past 
eight quarters had come into BA di- 


— 


Dr. Steele 


TABLE 1 


rectly from schools on the campus 
other than Science and Literature, 191 
were still enrolled. From this number 
the researchers drew a._6§ stratified 
sample of 54 students. We should note 
that students transferring to BA from 
other colleges or universities, or from 
other curricula within Science and Lit- 
erature, were omitted from this study 
because sufficient data on them were 
not available. 


Where They Come From 


More than one-half of the 191 stu- 
dents surveyed transferred into BA 
from various engineering curricula, as 
Table 1 reveals. Substantial groups 
came from agriculture, architecture 
and the arts, and education. Smaller 
numbers transferred from chemistry, 
home economics, and pharmacy. 

Most of the 54 students interviewed 
changed to the BA curriculum before 

(Continued on page 6) 


Number and Percent ef Students Transferring Into Business 
Administration—1961-63 


Former curriculum 


Total 
Number _ Percent 
Acriculture 23 12 
Architecture and Art 23 12 
Chemistry 12 6 
Education 20 10 
Engineering 105 55 
Home Economics 3 2 
Pharmacy 5 3 
“TOTAL 191 100 


Students transferring. to business 


Percent of all 
freshmen and’ 
sophomores en- 
rolled September 


Sample 1962, who trans- 
Number Percent ferred to business 

7 13 8 

12 22 6 

3 6 6 

1 2 2 

29 54 7 

2 2 

1 2 4 

54 100* 


- * Figures do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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To The Entire Faculty— 


Graduate School 


Offers Challenge 


Auburn’s rapidly expanding graduate programs now affect the opera- 
tions of the entire University. In recognition of that fact, the Auburn 
General Faculty devoted the major portion of its annual meeting on 


April 28 to the subject. Dr. Wilford S. 
Bailey ’42, associate dean of the Grad- 
uate School, was the principal speaker. 

The following excerpts from Dr. 
Bailey’s address indicate the trends in 
graduate work here, reveal the philo- 
sophy underlying Auburn graduate 
programs, and emphasize the Univer- 
sity’s determination to maintain qual- 
ity: 

“Total enrollment of graduate stu- 
dents at Auburn University for the 
academic year 1963-64 is 28 per cent 
higher than that for the academic year 
1962-63. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this trend will continue and 
that it will be even more pronounced 
in the years ahead. This makes consid- 
eration of the relationships of various 
faculty groups to the graduate program 
a matter of considerable importance. 

“When the first doctoral programs 
were initiated at Auburn in 1953, sev- 
eral steps were taken to insure that we 
were following common practices of 
reputable institutions throughout the 
country. There was a complete reor- 
ganization of the Graduate Council and 
Graduate Faculty. Because the prob- 
lems of graduate instruction were con- 
sidered to be different from those of 
undergraduate instruction, the Grad- 
uate and Associate Graduate Faculties 
were officially recognized as having 
responsibility for graduate instruction. 

“I would like to emphasize that the 
qualifications for membership in the 
Graduate Faculty were those recog- 
nized «by reputable graduate schools 
throughout the nation as the ones grad- 
uate teachers should possess: 

1) Adequacy of training as demon- 
strated by the doctor’s degree, or equi- 
valent in prestige and professional re- 
cognition, 

2) Recognized professional standing 
as demonstrated by research publica- 
tion or other scholarly activity; and 

3) Demonstrated interest in and 
ability for teaching on the graduate 
level, 

“Note that the nominee was required 
to have demonstrated these qualifica- 
tions, not merely to possess them. 

4s Given the structure of the 
Graduate Faculty which we have, what 
are its responsibilities for and relation- 
ships to the graduate program? 

“In the formulation of policies and 
legislation affecting the graduate pro- 
gram, the Graduate Faculty expresses 
itself through the Graduate Council, 
selected to represent the Graduate Fa- 
culty as a whole and not the several 
departments or schools of the Univer- 
sity. 

“. «. The Graduate Faculty is directly 
and primarily involved in implement- 
ing the graduate program. This is 
clearly the primary purpose for which 
it was established, Thus, the individual 
members of the Graduate Faculty have 
demonstrated their competence for, and 
are engaged in, the most. advanced 
phases of graduate instruction. The 
members of the Associate Graduate 
Faculty are in a very real sense dem- 
onstrating their competence in these 
activities. 

“To be accorded membership in 
either the Graduate or Associate Grad- 
uate Faculty, one must be ‘actively en- 
gaged in graduate instruction.’ This has 
been misunderstood by some to re- 
quire that ‘you must be teaching grad- 
uate courses to get on the graduate fa- 
culty,’ and ‘you can’t teach graduate 
courses until you are on the graduate 
faculty.’ A faculty member with the 
other qualifications for participation in 
the program may be granted special 
approval by the Graduate Council for 
two-year periods to permit him to gain 


the necessary experience to qualify for 
appointment to the appropriate group. 

“Granting of this special approval is 
not considered to mean a ‘second-class 
citizenship’ for a faculty member par- 
ticipating in the graduate program ..., 
Rather, it is the way of providing the 
faculty member the opportunity to ac- 
quire the experience in graduate teach- 
ing required of all Graduate Faculty 
members — regardless of academic 
training or professional accomplish- 
ments. 

“... As major professor, it is a fa- 
culty member’s responsibility to serve 
as the primary counselor and advisor 
regarding course work, research pro- 
gram and the writing of results. The 
major professor should not be content 
—as most students are—with listing in 
the Program of Study just enough 
‘suitable’ courses to meet the minimum 
requirements for tMe degree program, 

“A good program must be based on 
the student’s previous preparation and 
professional objectives. It will usually 
include additional courses to compen- 
sate for undergraduate deficiencies, to 
provide a better understanding of peri- 
pheral or supporting areas, or to pre~ 
pare the student for productive re- 
search in his specialized area. To insist 
on less is not only a basic injustice to 
the student, it tends to encourage 
mediocrity in graduate work... . 

“I would not presume to tell anyone 
how he, as major should 
guide his graduate students, but I am 
compelled to emphasize a point about 
the major  professor’s responsibility 
with regard to the thesis or disserta- 
tion. It is certainly not his 
sibility to write it, but it is his respon- 
sibility to see that it is properly written 
by his student. 

“The ability to write effectively in 
one’s area is a part of a graduate stu- 
dent’s education. If the student is basi- 
cally deficient in this ability, the ma- 
jor professor should require that this 
be overcome before the writing of the 
thesis or dissertation is begun. He 
should then give the student the mini- 
mum guidance and help which he re- 
quires to develop his writing skill so 
he can continue to report his research 
results in a way that will reflect credit 
on the University and the department 
in which he has studied. 

“The Graduate School must look to 
the major professor for maintenance 
of excellence in writing as well as in 
research accomplishment, 

“Other members of the advisory 
committee play a major role in estab- 
lishing the program of study for major 
and minor areas, and they help guide 
the student in his research and writing. 
They evaluate the student’s work and 
advise the Graduate Dean of its ade- 
quacy for the respective degree. . 

“In doctoral programs, the Graduate 
Dean has a special representative for 
all oral examinationg of the candidate, 
He is primarily concerned with eval- 
uating the over-all competence and 
general knowledge of the student 
rather than his specialized knowledge 
in major or minor fields. 

“In conclusion, let me encourage all 
of you to be increasingly concerned 
about our graduate program and to 
help as we strive for excellence. We in 
the office of the Graduate School and 
the Graduate Council solicit your com- 
ments and suggestions, We must have 
your help in this way if the Univer- 
sity is to educate the rapidly increasing 
number of graduate students so that 
they have a good basic foundation in 
their areas of specialization, think ima- 
ginatively and read critically. This is 
our challenge!” 


professor, 


respon- 
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My Peace Corps Assignment In Retrospect 


By GILBERT GRIFFIS, ’59 
The Tanganyika I Project was started on June 25, 1961, at Texas 


Western College, El Paso, Texas. 


There, 43 volunteers participated in 


a two-month course in American Government, world politics, Tangan- 


yika area study, situational problem 
studies, technical training, Kiswahili 
(the language of trade of East Africa), 
and related preparatory courses. From 
this original number, 35 of our group 
were further selected to attend the 
newly opened Peace Corps Training 
Camp at Arecibo,. Puerto Rico, and 
more training in the subjects which we 
studied while at El Paso. Also, we were 
introduced to “Outward Bound,” a 
British concept of physical conditioning. 
After one month at Arecibo, a visit. to 
Washington to meet the President, and 
a trip to the U.N., we flew to Arusha, 
Tanganyika, for introduction to the 
country which would be our home for 
the next 21 months. We spent the first 
seven weeks in further study of Kis- 
wahili and a review of the customs and 
folkways of the country. Assignment 
and travel to our new posts followed 
with my partner and I being sent to 
Mbeya, a small community in the 
Southern Highlands of Tanganyika. 


Our project was to survey and lo- 
cate farm to market roads, build new 
truck roads, and make a géological sur- 
vey of the country’s mineral resources. 
To facilitate this work, our project 
group consisted of 21 surveyors, nine 
civil engineers, and five geologists. 
However, after several months of sur- 
veying duties, another forestry grad- 
uate and I transferred to the Tangan- 
yika Forest Department. Several other 
surveyors received positions at the Me- 
chanical and .Technical College in 
Dartes Salaam, the capital city. 


After ten months in Mbeya, and var- 
fous forest project responsibilities, I re- 
turned to Arusha and an instructional 
position at the country’s forestry train- 
ing school. This position gave my part- 
ner and me a first-rate opportunity to 
work with the relatively educated Tan- 
ganyikan and to better understand his 
problems and those of his emerging 
nation, 

Tanganyika, originally a League of 
Nations mandate territory, was admin. 
istered by the British as a United Na- 
tions Trusteeship from 1946 until the 
country’s independence on December 9, 
1961. On the same date in 1962, Tan- 
ganyika became a republic under the 
leadership of Dr. Julius Nyerere, the 
first elected president. Practicing a one 
party system, T.A.N.U. (The Tangan- 
yika African National Union) has first 


i: 


according to scientific methods is vital. 


and foremost the problem of unifying 
the country behind the banner of na- 
tionalism. This means the very difficult 
task. of doing away with tribalism and 
its inherent evils. 


Tanganyika advocates a_ socialistic 
democracy. Under present conditions, 
democracy as practiced in America 
cannot be introduced into this country. 
Our form of government requires an 
alert and educated citizenry, something 
that Tanganyika needs time to develop. 
So far, there has been no nationalism 
of private enterprise—an intelligent 
course of action, since the country des- 
perately needs the foreign capital that 
would be cut off by a program of na- 
tionalism. 


Tanganyika advocates neutrality but 
seems to lean toward the~West. Her 
desires are trade and friendly relations 
with all countries and the growth and 
realization of Pan-Africanism: America 
has created a fair image through her 
assistance in such programs as the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s loans and technical assistance, 
Peace Corps, American Friends Group, 
Teachers for East Africa, etc. However, 
this image has been damaged by racial 
strife in America, especially in the 
Deep South. Pan-Africanism, which 
originated in America, advocates the 
equal rights of all black-men regard- 
less of where they live. Subjugation of 
the black-man, especially under our 
constitutional-democracy, does much to 
harm America’s foreign policy. Regard- 
less of poular home-front opinion, this 
point deserves close thought and con- 
sideration. 


The standard of living in Tangan- 
yika is extremely low, but there is not 
the wide-spread starvation that one 
might expect. Much of the country has 
a climate conducive to plant growth 
and a ready supply of food. Due to this 
climate, availability of land, a large 
rural labor supply, and a lack of large 
amounts of exploitable mineral re- 
sources, Tanganyika will have an agri- 
cultural economy. However, many new 
concepts of farming and irrigation must 
be introduced before the country can 
become self supporting, 


It is not the purpose of the Peace 
Corps to go forth and do battle with 
the evils of communism, nor was it 
one of our principles to spread the 


HERE AND THERE—In Tanganyika as in the United States, re-forestation 
Above a Tanganyikan lad plays around 


pine seedlings growing in Swaziland beds. (Photos as well as story by G. Griffis.) 
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tree results frorn the fact that the gods planted it upside down. 


Sal 


VICTIMS OF THE GODS—Legend tells that the strange form of the baobob 


The only 


useful product of the tree is its resin from which cream of tartar is made, 
The Baobob trees above line a road and cover-a plain near Arusha, Tanganyika. 


“gospel” of democracy. My job was 
simply to aid this emerging nation in 
developing herself to become self-suf- 
ficient. Through such assistance we can 
defeat communism and spread the 
ideals of demccracy, though our ideals 
probably will be changed and adapted 
to local needs. America and the ideals 
that make America what it is have 
never needed the negative sale or the 
attempt to discredit through propa- 
ganda the form of government of the 
rival power bloc. Ours is a government 
of positives, and by acting that part, 
we cannot help but triumph. 


There is much talk about the ideal- 
ism that permeates the Peace Corps. To 
many people, idealism is an outmoded 
emotion that has no logical application 
in this so-called realistic world of the 
“Slightly Sick Sixties.” This theory 
could not be further from the truth, 
Without this idealism, the Peace Corps 
could not exist. Without this idealism, 
99 per cent of the volunteers would 
have never left \heir respective homes 
or jobs to accept positions in other 
countries. The hard reality of many 
frustrating experiences and unaccom- 
plished goals tempers one’s original 
idealism, but the ideal of something 
better for the world keeps the man 
on the job moving forward. If, at 
times, this vision is lost in the frustra- 
tions of the individual]’s work, it can 
always be seen as the moving spirit 
behind the administrative and volun- 
teer support machinery that keeps the 
volunteer in the field. To be part of a 
program that involves such an attitude 
is ample reward in itself. 


The question asked of me on many 
occasions was, “Why did you join the 
Peace Corps?” Frankly, my reasons 
changed from week to week. I can say 
in retrospect that it was my only means 
of protesting against the Establishment 
and the order of things. In this “Brave 
New World” of mega-deaths, the race- 
riot and the rat-race, the overproduc- 
tivity of the very few and the starva- 
tion of the very many, the Peace Corps 
offers a means of protest, a demand for 
change, and an aid to a needful world. 
However, in the process, it gives the 
volunteer an opportunity to perform a 
most constructive task—to help other 
people help themselves and to improve 
the benefactor and the beneficiary. It 
also gives the volunteer the opportun- 
ity to spread a little used and not very 
popular ideal called “brotherhood.” By 
this, I do not mean the fraternity house 
secret handclasp and initiation which 


makes the man the life-long friend of 
the other man( as long as he is white, 
Christian, pro-this and anti-that) but 
a brotherhood which transcends race, 
color, religious dogma, and political 
beliefs. 


On the other side of the coin, and a 
point not to be overlooked, is the op- 
portunity for travel and education. 
The Peace Corps presently has projects 
either in or planned for 43 countries, 
most of which are off the well-beaten 
path of tourism. Leave accrues at a 
rate of two and one-half days per 
month which gives the volunteer ample 
time to travel to places of interest both 
within and outside of his own tour 
of duty country. Of course, the volun- 
teer is free to travel anywhere he de- 
sires after termination of his two-year 
contract. 


A Peace Corps Volunteer’s salary is 
generally the same as that of his 
counterpart in the host country. In 
my case, this was $168.00 per month, 
which did not include the $75.00. per 
month state-side savings pay. Though 
the host country income seems quite 
small, it is sufficient to maintain a 
satisfactory standard of living. Con- 
trary to some publicity on the Peace 
Corps, we did not live on the level of 
the lowest common denominator of the 
country. If we had done so, we would 
not have been trusted, respected, or 
capable of doing a proper job. 


It would be a falsehood to state that 
the project in which I took part helped 
to move Tanganyki noticeably forward. 
The sum total of our work will amount 
to that proverbial “drop in the bucket”. 
Still, the work that has been aecomp- 
lished there has been of benefit to a 
country where any constructive labor 
is vital. One should not think that he 
or she will set records of accomplish- 
ments in assisting in the development 
of an emerging nation. Peace Corps 
work involves many hazards and un- 
expected road-blocks. However, . it 
provides a step, small though it may be, 
toward the goal of self-sufficiency that 
all countries of this world must have. 

Along with the work involved, the 
Peace Corps offers ample time ‘for 
many diversified forms of entertain- 
ment. Tanganyika is the center for 
the best big-game hunting and animal 
photography in the world. The country 
abounds in animals ranging ail the way 
from the highly prized elephant down 
to the canine-sized Dic-Dic. It was 


(Continued on page 6, Col, 1) 
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ANOTHER METHOD—A Tanganyikan woman makes clay pots for seedlings. 


When the young trees are ready for their permanent site, they are planted in 
the ground, pot and all. Their roots push through the pot and keep growing. 


My Assignment In The Peace Corps 


(Continued from page 5) 


not unusual for me to see large herds 
of game within ten miles of my home. 


The Northern Region of Tanganyika, 
in which the forestry traning school is 
located, is well situated for the oc- 
casional trip to a game park, Ngoron- 
goro Crater, Amboseli, Tsavo, and the 
Serengeti are all within a day’s drive 
of Arusha. Photography of game and 
birdlife is unsurpassed in these natural] 
settings. Mt, Kilimanjaro, the highest 
point in Africa, is a-challenge to climb 
for those who are so inclined, The 
Indian Ozean is near enough to afford 
a week-end on the beach. 


The indigenous population, on which 
Western-type civilization has yet to 
make an impression. are some of the 
friendliest and ‘most colorful people I 
have yet to meet. With their local 
dress, customs, art-forms, and unin- 


hibited dances, one has the feeling 
that he is actually in the “Darkest 


Africa” portrayed by Hollywood and 
the movies, 


Experience with the Peace Corps 
opens many doors to further positions 
both at home and overseas. The federal 
government, the largest employer of 
Overseas personnel, js especially in- 
terested in returning volunteers to 
fill positions with the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, United States Information Serv- 
ice, professional positions with the 
Peace Corps, and related services. 
Private industry is also quite interested 
in obtaining returning volunteers for 
positions both at home and in their 
Overseas branches. 


In retrospect, I feel that my two 
years with the Peace Corps have been 
my most worthwhile experience, 
Granted, I had moments of frustration 
and cultural sho... but opportunities 
for the broadening of my horizons, the 
*xperience of living in another country 
and with another culture, the education 


and enjoyment of travel, and the 
genuine good-times have. al] made 
these two short years with ‘the Peace 
Corps a truly worthwhile experience. 


Poultry Research Pays 
For Humanities Study 


Royalties from a poultry vaccine 
developed through research by an Au- 
burn University professor wil] enable 
four students to begin graduate work 
in the humanities at Auburn next year. 

Announcement of S,. Allen Edgar 
Land-Grant University Fellows Eliza- 
beth B. Athey and A. M. Harris, Jr., of 
Auburn; Ronald W. Faircloth of Pel- 
ham, Ga.; and James F. Vickrey, Jr.. of 
Montgomery has been made by Grad- 
uate Dean W. V. Parker. 

The four scholars wil] receive sti- 
pends of $1500 each for nine months to 
begin graduate studies in English, eco- 
nomics, history and speech respectively. 

First awarded in 1962, the Fellow- 
ships are financed by royalties from a 
commercially produced poultry vaccine 
developed by Dr, S. Allen Edgar, pro- 
fessor of poultry science in the School 
of Agriculture and poultry pathologist 
in the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Royalties from the vaccine, which jis 
manufactured and marketed by private 
sources, are administered by the Au- 
burn Research Foundation to be used 
specifically for S. Allen Edgar Land- 
Grant University Fellowships in the 
humanities area. 


Twenty-Six Million For Jobs 


Some 26 million young people will 
enter the American labor force in the 
1960’s and 70 per cent of these will be 
high school graduates. Only 60 per cent 
of those who entered the working force 


in the 50’s are high school graduates. 


1 


Why BA Students Change Courses 


(Continued from page 4) 

they started advanced work in their 
first majors. One-half of them had fin- 
ished no more than three quarters of 
study before they moved. Altogether, 
78 per cent transferred by the end of 
their fifth quarter at Auburn. A fifth 
of the students in the sample had 
transferred at least once before trying 
BA. 

A majority of the students inter- 


to shorten the time required to grad- 
uate. 

In contrast with these students were 
a substantial number of transferees 
who appear to have been less attracted 
by BA than repelled by their former 
majors. Twenty-six per cent gave such 
answers as “I lost interest in IM.” “T 
became dissatisfied with pharmacy: it 
Was not interesting,” “I didn’t like the 
faculty of my former major,” or “I 


TABLE 2 


Major Reasons Auburn Students Give for Transferring 


TOTAL 
viewed (29 of 54) stated that they had 
lost no credits in switching to business, 
but 12 of them (22 per cent) had lost 
15 hours or more, Indeed, three stu- 
dents had lost 30 hours or more. Losses 
of credit were especially heavy for en- 
gineers—an average of 8.5 hours—but 
light for agricultural students —an 
average of 2.9 hours. 


Even though a majority of the 191 
students transferring into BA were 
from engineering, students in the schoo] 
of engineering are not much more 
likely to change to BA than students 
in several other schools, As has been 
brought out, most of the students who 
changed majors made that decision 
while they were freshmen or sopho- 
mores. Therefore, the number of stu- 
dents from each school who switched 
to BA, taken as a ratio of the number 
of the freshmen and sophomores in 
that school, should give a fair meastire 
of the proportion transferring to BA. 
Such figures for the fall of 1962 are 
given in Table 1, The highest percent. 
ages are for agriculture (8 per cent), 
followed by engineering (7 per cent), 
and architecture and the arts and 
chemistry (6 per cent), The proportion 
from pharmacy is lower (4 per cent) 
and the proportions from education and 
home economics much lower (2 per 
cent). 


Why They Choose BA 


When they were asked “What one 
factor influenced you most to change 
curriculums?” a larger number of the 
students, 31 per cent, mentioned 
“changing interests” more than any 
other single factor, as Table 2 shows, 
Having sampled work in other curri- 
cula, these students concluded, as one 
put it, “I thought BA would be more 
interesting work for a career.” 

In making their changes, a number 
of students, 9 per cent. were guided by 
work experiences. Several had been 
employed in banks and decided “to pre. 
pare for banking careers. One moved 
from engineering after trying, but not 


liking, engineering office work. An- 
other student transferred from engi- 


* 


heering when he concluded that “En- 
gineers will eventually wind up in 
management later on, so | might as 
well start in management.” 

The possibility of higher incomes in 
business, “the opportunity for advance. 
ment and the compensation that. goes 


, With it,” as one student phrased it, at. 


tracted another smal] group, as the 
table shows. A few other students turn- 
ed to BA from other majors in order 


Into Business Administration—1961-63 
‘Reasons for changing Number Percent 
Attracted to business 
Interests had changed—now preferred 
a business career 17 31 
Work experiences prompted the decision 5 9 
Business appeared to promise a higher income 3 6 
Business curriculum could be completed more quickly 
than previous curriculum 3 ) 
Unhappy in old curriculum 
Dissatisfied with previous major 14 26 
Poor grades in previous major 7 13 
Other 5 3) 
54 100 


moved to get out of mathematics 
courses.” Closely related motives were 
expressed by 13 per cent who 
such candid statements as “I was wor. 
ried I might not be graduated in en- 


gineering.” 


made 


The remaining five students who 
were interviewed attributed their 


change primarily to such factors iS 
guidance tests, the need for more time 
to devote to the family business, mar- 
riage, and difficulty in registering in 
the old major, 


Factors In The Decision 


Student answers to questions about 
their educational experiences and their 
expectations may 
Sight into their motives for transfer. 
ring than do their answers to a direct 
question concerning their reasons. 

Guidance and Counseling: Student 
experience guidance 
and counseling is especially interesting 


yield a deeper jn- 


with vocational 
in view of the greatly increased em- 
phasis which 
placing on such assistance for incoming 
freshmen. 

Of the 54 students questioned, 41, or 
75 per cent, 
had no counseling or testing in high 


Auburn University js 


indicated that they had 
school other than college entrance tests 
(several of may 
had only entrance tests). Of the 13 
who responded affirmatively to this 
question, only a fourth felt that they 
had been 


these actually have 


influenced by this profes- 


sional assistance jn the selectio f 
their major. Interviews with member 
of the Auburn Counseling staff and 


with students suggest that many more 
of the interviewees than those who re- 
called it did receive vocational coun 
seling in their high schools. 
Counseling at the college level ap- 
pears to have had a greater impact 
the students interviewed than did 
counseling at the high 
and, of course, it was more 
all those interviewed, 26. or ne 
one-half had taken Standardized 


school lev. 


recent. Of 


tude tests at the Auburn Couns 
Center. In sharp contra only one of 
the seven studeni« from agricul 


had used the Center. Of the 26 re) 


ing visits to the Center. onlv , t 
(including seven from eénginee } 
Stated that the te ting and counse!] 


at the Cente; had infiuenced then } 


transferring into BA, One of th: 

dents coming from pre-engines 
Said that the tests “helped me find f 
where my interest was.” Another stated 
that the tests had indicated tha: e 
should Stay in engineering, but after 


(Continued on page 0 Col. 1) 
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Southern Prose Writers: Yesterday And Today 


Fiction And The Literary Renascence— 


By EUGENE CURRENT- GARCIA 
Auburn Professor of English 


Of late years the term “Southern Literary Renascence” has Geen 
bandied about considerably in professional journals devoted to literary 


studies; yet the chances are that 
vague notion of its implications. Brief- 
ly, the term refers to an astonishing 
proliferation of novels, short stories, 
poems, and essays in literary criticism 
—an upsurge of creative effort—which 
began in the 1920’s 
pr, <- and has continued 
' without interruption 
through the 1950’s to 
the present. Merely 
to list the authors’ 
names and the titles 
of their many 
volumes would fill 
this space; for evena 
partial listing of 
these in Professor 
Arlin Turner’s bib- 
liography (Southern 
Stories, New York, 1960, pp xxxv-x1) 
reveals more than 250 separate items. 
But more important than mere quantity 
is the quality involved in these writ- 
ings, particularly the novels and short 
stories. So many first-rate ones are 
included in this vast output that even 
Northern freely grant that 
“the South has produced in this cen- 
tury more writers and more good 
writers than any other region.” (Wil- 
lard Thorp, American Writing in the 
Twentieth Century, Cambridge, 1960, 
pp. 233-4.) 

The late William Faulkner of Mis- 
Sissippi, of course, has long been 
recognized as America’s foremost 
novelist of this century. But only a 
notch or two below his pre-eminent 
position should be ranged the names 
of other native Southern writers, such 
as Robert Penn Warren, Thomas Wolfe, 
Katherine Anne Porter, Ellen Glasgow, 
James Branch Cabell, Eudora Welty, 
Carson McCullers, Caroline Gordon, 
Erskine Caldwell, Andrew Lytell, Peter 
Taylor, Truman Capote, and Flannery 
O’Connor—to name only a few—all of 
whom have written admirably, yet in 
distinctively different styles about life 
as they experienced it in this part of 
the world. 

How is this feast of literary riches— 
this phenomenon known as the South- 
ern renascence—to be explained? There 
are many related answers to the ques- 
tion; for volumes have been written on 
the subject. But one answer embrac- 
ing most of the others can be summed 
up in the concept of a Southern literary 
tradition. In one sense the work of 
today’s Southern writers represents a 
reaction against what they felt to be 
an inadequate portrayal of Southern 
life by writers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; in another sense it represents a 


Current- Garcia 


scholars 


continuation, a flowering, of those 
same earlier literary efforts. 
Beginning in the 1920’s many of 


today’s well-known writers (who were 
then ardent young men and women) 
rebelled against the sentimentalized, 
stereotyped tales of the South—for 
example, Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle 
Remus stories and those in Thomas 
Nelson Page’s volume, In Old Virginia 
—written by their predecessors in a 
spirit of nostalgic yearning for the 
vanished glories of the antebellum 
plantation era. They were determined 
to present in their writings not merely 
the attractive features of Southern life 
belonging to a bygone day—the myths 


surrounding a_ plantation economy 
based on contented slave labor and 
supporting a delightfully carefree, 


cultured elite. They were determined 
also to reveal the harsher aspects of 
that life as it was being lived in the 
here and now—the violence and suf- 


1964 


the average Southerner has but a 


fering of the poor; the clash of racial 
antagonisms; the sad results of in- 
sufficient schooling, improper nourish- 
ment, primitive living conditions, and 
economic exploitation in a society that 
was still painfully readjusting itself, 
after the devastation of Civil War and 
Reconstruction, to the demands of a 
modern industrial age. Hence the 
agony and conflict, the pain and evil 


that characterize so much of our most > 


powerful modern literature: for ex- 
ample, in Faulkner’s Absalom, Absalom 
and Light in August, Warren’s All The 
King’s Men, or Styron’s Lie Down in 
Darkness. 

At the same time, today’s Southern 
writers are an outgrowth of a literary 
tradition that goes back nearly two 
centuries to the time of the American 
Revolution. And notwithstanding their 
individual differences in style, back- 
ground, methods, and interests, they 
share certain common attitudes and 
feelings which are closely related to 
that long heritage. Specifically, these 
attitudes have to do with the South as 
a specialized segment of American 
history—with love of the land, fond- 
ness for its traditions and ideals, 
sympathy for its people, black as well 
as white, whose energies, ambitions, 
ideals, strivings, and suffering have 
made the South what it is today. 

Beginning in the 1830’s Southern 
writers like John P. Kennedy and 
William Gilmore Simms were writing 
novels and stories which celebrated the 
distinctively Southern past and present 
of their day: the heroic exploits of 
Southern patriots who had helped to 
wrest American idependence from Eng- 
land and the equally heroic efforts of 
these pioneers to seize the new lands 
from the Indians and develop them. 
The South as a virgin Tand teaming 
with natural wealth ripe for conquest 
and use thus became a theme that 
fired men’s imaginations and gave birth 
to a rich harvest of frontier legends 
and myths centering about the person- 
alities of figures like Daniel Boone, 
Davy Crockett, and Mike Fink. Hund- 
reds of stories celebrating the virility 
and gusto of these and: other frontier 
heroes were told and retold and event- 
ually written up in Southern news- 
papers; stories that had to do with 
fist fights and bear hunts, horse swaps 
and races, shooting matches and court 
cases, frolics and weddings and har- 
rowing accidents and deaths. Wild and 
woolly, boisterous, vulgar, and earthy, 
these yarns were told in a spirit of 
exaggerated bravado that reflected the 
untamed vigor, the furious and often 
hilarious independence of the ordinary 
Southerner—the poor white and the 
rascal, the redneck and the wool- 
head, the yeoman farmer and the 
village clerk. Thus was born the tradi- 
tion of Southern frontier tall-tale 
humor—the Big B’ar school of fiction— 
which flourished most richly in the 
pages of A. B. Longstreet’s Georgia 
Scenes, J. J. Hooper’s Adventures of 
Simon Suggs, J. G. Baldwin’s Flush 
Times in Alabama and Mississippi, 
T. B. Thorpe’s Big Bear of Arkansas, 
and H. C. Lewis’ Louisiana Swamp 
Doctor. These and hundreds of other 
stories like them printed in W. T. 
Porter’s popular sporting weekly, The 
Spirit of the Times, delighted a nation- 
wide audience in the 1840’s and 1850's. 
And they provided the raw literary 
materials from which great artists like 
*Mark Twain and Faulkner later drew 
much of their inspiration. 


After the Civil War, however, 
another strain of Southern prose fic- 
tion came to the fore. The South was 
a conquered country, devastated, desti- 
tute, and resentful. This was no time 
for hilarious high jinks—particularly 
those that emphasized Southern 
crudity, rascality, depravity, and lack 
of moral inhibitions, however humor- 
ously depicted. It was a time rather 
for repairing severed social relations 
between North and South, for binding 
up the nation’s wounds, and for re- 
vealing through literature that South- 
erners and Northerners alike were in 
the main decent, humane folk sharing 
a common destiny. Southern writers 
were therefore encouraged by North- 
ern magazine publishers to write 
stories setting forth the hidden. virtues 
and the picturesque surface manifesta- 
tions of life in their own particular 
localities. And this new generation of 
writers responded vigorously to the 
chalienge. 

During the thirty-year period 1870- 
1900, dozens of Southern writers con- 


wrote them about Georgia folk. ‘in ey 
Old Times in Middle Georgia (1897); 
Sherwood Bonner wrote them about ~— 
Mississippi. folk in her Dialect Tales — 

(1883); and Grace King, Kate Chopin, — 
and G. W. Cable wrote still others 
about Louisiana folk in their Balcony 
Stories (1893), Bayou Folk (1894), and 

Old Creole Days (1870). In these and 
many other volumes the _ colorful 
variety of Southern life was appeal- 
ingly dramatized in | the post-war 
period; and though not all these writers 
were equally reticent about its harsher 
realities—Cable and Chopin, for ex- — 
ample, dared to treat the tabooed 
theme of miscegenation and were con- 


demned for doing so—still there is dn 
atmosphere of quaintness and romantic. _—_ 


unreality in much of their work.which 
looks odd to twentieth-century readers. 
But the important point is that these 
local colorists also contributed a large 
share to the development of a South- 
ern literary tradition. Both in terms 

of content and technique they too gave — 
imaginative life to the South asa place 


DIRECTING A STATE-WIDE CHORUS—Auburn Education’s Dr, Ernest Justice 
conducts as some 80 singers from 25 Alabama communities perform Handel’s 


Messiah for. ETV video-tape recording. 
rehearsals for the program for the past several months via ETV. The singers 
gathered in Auburn on May 8 for the recording, which will be shown on ETV _ 


Dr. Justice has conducted weekly 


channels 2, 7, and 10 on May 28. Birmingham WBRC-TV will also carry the show. 


tributed an enormous quantity of 
pleasant, well-written, if largely in- 
nocuous stories whose primary value 
was to accentuate the colorful differ- 
entia among customs, speech, dress, 
mannerisms, and behavior existing in 
various localities from Virginia to 
Texas. These stories—constituting a 
genre now known as_local-color 
regionalism—faithfully reproduced pic- 
turesque oddities in setting and dialect; 
but they also tended to idealize human 
types and behavior by soft-pedaling 
neurotic eccentricities and sordid pri- 
mitiveness, and by ignoring both the 
psychological and physiological aspects 
of sexual activity. They tended also 
to avoid dealing with the harsher prob- 
lems of existence, particularly in the 
areas of race and labor relations, that 
were uppermost in the minds of South- 
erners during this period; nostalgically, 
they harked back to an earlier day and 
dealt with problems and situations 
which the Civil War had disposed of. 
Thus, besides T. N. Page.and Joel 
Chandler Harris, both of whom glori- 
fied the days “befo} de Waw,” James 
Lane Allen wrote sweet tales about 
Kentucky in Flute and Violin (1891); 
Mary Murfree wrote them about the 
mountain folk in In the Tennessee 
Mountains (1884); R. M. Johnson 


and a people; they gave meaning to (ea 
its values, past and present. 


Thus, the richness visible in today’s 
Southern prose writers is no sudden 
happenstance. It is the end product 


of a steady growth, and it becomes = 


undetstandable in the light of the — 
literary culture that has nourished it. 
The process of ripening’ in the twen- — 


tieth century can be first. seen in the * 


enormously popular stories by O. — 


Henry—another native Southerners 
who skillfully combined the humor of  _ 
the frontier tall tale and the pictur- at 
tale jn ote 
stories like “The Rose of Dixie,” “The ‘ 


esqueness of the local-color 


Ransom of Red Chief,” and “The Dupli- _ 
city of Hargraves’—to cite only three 
of many, many more which delighted 
millions of readers in the early 1900's. 


The process can be seen next in the pee 
subtler ironies of Ellen Glasgow and — 


James Branch Cabell, who like O, ~ 
Henry could spoof the pretentiousness 
of his cultural origins yet revere their 
solid virtues. And it can be seen, 
finally, in the depth and breadth of 
vision, the creative power of a Faulk- 
ner, who could imagine a whole county 
full of folk—high and low, white and 


black, kind and gentle, nasty and mean 
(Continued on page 8, Col. 4) ae re 


1925). 


<< "Fe rank P,  Saontete 14 of Birmingham 


. was honored in New York May 8 by ~ 
_- The American Mothers Committee for 


“his and his company’s contribution in 
rekindling and stressing patriotism.” 


~ 1914-1928 


‘Clark U. Irving “15, assistant director 
of the Alabama State Docks in Mobile, 


’ retired April 30 after 38 years with 
- the state facility. 


Jerome C. Ard, Sr.’ 18, owner of Certi- 


~ fied Products Co., Inc,, in Birmingham, 


has been appointed distributor for John- 
son Truck Bedies, Inc., of Rice Lake, 


 Wis., in Alabama, western Georgia, east- 
-ern Mississippi, southern Tennessee, and 
; northwest Florida. > 


George A. Mattison, Jr. ’19 recently 


caught an eight-foot, six-inch sailfish 


while fishing with his son, William E. 
_ Mattison 53, at Acapulco, Mexico. 


Grover W. Ray °21 of Headland has 
been appointed by Governor Wallace 
to the Board of Trustees of the new 


- University of South Alabama. 


Prof. John G. Harlan ‘22, chairman 
of the department of 
- biological science at 
* Western New Mexico 
_. University, will retire 
at the close of the 
- spring semester in 
~ May after serving the 
institution for the 
past 39 years. He and 
. Mrs, Harlan expect to 
remain in Silver City, 
N. M. 

Reid B. Barnes °23 
of Birmingham ‘re- 
cently spoke to the Opelika Kiwanis 
Club on school segregation and civil 


John G. Harlan 


; Tights. 


Dr. W. W. Pate ’24 (MS. in Soils, 
is assistant ‘to the director for 


management of the USDA’s Soil and 


By Water Conservation Division. 


_ Irving” Patrick ‘24 of Birmingham 
recently attended a four-day meeting 
of top general agency representatives of 


--- John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. in Biloxi, Miss. t« 

O. F. Wise '26, Miwtganerhs: dtector 
ef Rehabilitation and Crippled Child- 
ren’s Service of the State Department 
of Education, has been nominated to 
receive a National Rehabilitation Sic 
ation Award, 

Walter H. Rudder °28 of Akron, Ohio, 
has been elected vice president for 


‘domestic production of The Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co, 

He joined the world’s largest rub- 
ber company in 1929 at its tire plant 
in Gadsden and for seven years prior 


to taking over his present duties, served 
_as director of domestic tire production. 


T. D. Alldredge ’28 is with the Soil 


_ Conservation Service at Greenwood, 
- oF 


1929-1940 


Harry A. Wise °29 is connected with 
the: University of Florida’s program ser- 
ving foreign vag aphid visitors and 
students. 

Margaret McNeal (Mrs. F. 8.) Arant 
"29 of Auburn has been named president 
of the Alabama-West Florida Confer- 
ence of the Woman’s Society of Christ- 


“fan Service of the Methodist Church, 


Albert M. Pearson °30 was recently 
appointed regional credit manager in 
the Southern area of U. S. Steel Corp. 


- He previously was a credit manager for 


the corporation’s Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Division in Birmingham. 

Miss Margaret Williams °31 of Opelika 
Was recently elected parliamentarian 
of Beta Sigma Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

Dr. Frank E. Grubbs °34 has received 
the Army’s highest civilian award for 
his work as associate technical director 


Sas, 
- 


of the Army Ballistic Research Labora- 
tories at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
The citation said Dr. Grubbs “is recog- 
nized as an international authority in 
weapons systems analysis, mathematical 
statistics and operations research.” 
Arthur P. Bagby, Jr. 34 of Birming- 
ham was honored recently for his serv- 
ice in Boys Club activities when he 
received the “Man and Boy Award.” 
Harold Benford °37 who earned his 
Master’s Degree in Agronomy under Dr. 
D. G. Sturkie in 1940, recently had the 
honor of advising his old professor of 
his selection as “Man of the Year in 
Service to Alabama Agriculture”. 


Colonel Abbott B. Walton ’39 has been 
appointed Commander of the Alabama 
Sector Command of the Fourth U. S. 
Army Corps. He lives at 2556 York- 
mont Drive, Birmingham. 

Born: A son, Robert Patton, to Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank Grover Brewer, Jr. °40 of 
Birmingham on March 10, 


1941-1957 


Ulmer Wilson °41 has retired from 
the Navy and is now pharmacist at 
Martinsville General Hospital at Mart- 
insville, Va. 

Frank P. Samford, Jr. °41 of Birming- 
ham was recently appointed to the 
board of governors of the Alabama 
Association of Independent Colleges. 

Mays Montgomery °42 Athens, has 
recently been appointed -to represent 
agriculture on the Board of Directors 
for the Birmingham Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 


Dr. Joseph H. Yeager °43, agricultural 


economist and professor at Auburn, will 
become head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics on July 1. 

Leroy Spearman ‘43, chief of the 
supersonic laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va., recently spoke to the Birmingham 
chapter of the Air Force Association. 

Frank H. Hawthorne ‘46, Montgomery 
attorney, was recently elected chair- 
man of the Montgomery County chap- 


ter, National hc Rhee ca 8 Ser se of 
Dimes. 
Harold O’Kelley “47 was rerentiv 


promoted to the posi- 
tion of Vice Presi- 
dent-Manager, Radi- 
ation Melbourne, the 


principal operating 
division of Florida’s 
vigorous aerospace 


electronics firm. He 
joined Radiation in .a 
1947 and has held 
succeedingly higher 
technical manage- 
ment positions 
facility, 

Dr. Annie Laura Newell °47, Auburn. 
is the new first vice president of Beta 
Sigma Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Born: A son, Stanley Lawrence, to 
Dr. & Mrs. Edmund H., James, Jr. °42 
of Waverly on March 18. 

New Addresses: Col. John F. Burgess, 
Jr. 41, Arlington, Va.; Grace Ward (Mrs. 
Truman W.) Collier '44, Auburn: Rob- 
ert E. Haygood ‘47, Frankfort, Ky. 


1948-1949 


Edward Y. Rew, Jr. °48 is safety engi- 
neer for the U. S. Department of Labor 
and lives in Birmingham, His territory 
includes Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
and Louisiana. 

Emory Cunningham °48, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Progressive Farmer, spoke 
at the Spring Careers Opportunities 
Convocation sponsored by the Student 
Agricultural Council. His subject was 
“Opportunities in Advertising for 
Graduates of the Schoo! of Agriculture”. 

1. B. Byrd °48, (M. S. in Fisheries 
Management in 1950) of the Alabama 
Department of Conservation is vice 
president of the American Fisheries 
Society. 


Harold O’Kelley 
in the all-electronic 
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Dr.. Henry F. Turner °48, (M.S. in 
Zoology in 1950) is head of the Biology 
Department at Alabama College, 

Ernest Richardson °49, Montgomery 
County DHIA Supervisor, was cited for 
his work at the recent annual meeting 
of the Alabama Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association, 


Mrs. Mary Simpson Stephens °48 of 
Auburn is the new recording secretary 
for Beta Sigma Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 


Robert C. Humphrey, Jr. °48, Bir- 
mingham, is manager of Alabama Gas 
Corporation’s air conditioning depart- 
ment, 

Frank Robison °49, director of public 
relations for the Southern-Bell Tele- 
phone Co., recently addressed Floyd 
School P-TO in Montgomery. 

Phillip P. Poundstone °49, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, represented the 
Montgomery Production Credit Associa- 
tion at the annual PCA managers con- 
ference in Mobile in April. 

Dr. K. L. Yielding '49 recently won 
$3,480 in The Birmingham News Cash- 
word Puzzle contest. At present he is 
associated with the National Institutes 
of Health in Washington, D. C., but 
will soon move to Birmingham, where 
he will be head of the Laboratory of 
Molecular Biology at University of Ala- 
bama Medical Center, Dr. and Mrs. 
Yielding have four children. 

New Addresses: John M., Long °48, 
Signal Mountain, Tenn.; Mr. & Mrs. 
Melvin L. Snow, Jr. 48 (Jane Scott '53), 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Maj. Claude L. Rob- 
erts, Jr. 48; APO 146, San Francisco. 
Calif.; William J. Berry '49, Ft. Payne. 


1950-1951 


William C. Street '50 and Harold C. 


Sharpe ‘49 operate the Hoke Bluff Drug 


Co, 

Fred .A. Duran, Jr. °50 was recently 
promoted to the position of Manager- 
Surface Communications Marketing at 
the Military Communications Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co. in 
Oklahoma City, Okla. He was trans- 
ferred from Vestal, N. Y. 

Jack M. Williams '50 recently joined 
State National Bank in Huntsville as 
assistant vice president at the Clintcn 
Avenue office. 


Dr. B. L. James °51 is extension 
specialist in ornamental horticulture at 
North Carolina State. 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert T. Lewis °51 
(Claire Northcutt °52) are living in 
Huntsville, where he is associated with 
Midway Lumber Co., Inc. 

Jesse J. Jordan ’51 is assistant to the 
superintendent of education in Cobb 
County, Ga., and lives in Smyrna. 

C, W. Schreiner ’51 is a scientist for 
Manack Teehnology, Inc., at Burkville, 
where he is working on research and 
development of a pure fluid valve de- 
signed to control steering of missiles in 
flight. 

Born: A daughter, Bena Lotta, to Mr. 
& Mrs. C. Sheldon Whittelsey, II, '54 
of Opelika on March 28 ,..A son, 
Leland Clark, Jr., to Dr. &-Mrs. Leland 
C. Graviee ’51 of Birmingham on March 
10. 

New Addresses: Mr. and Mrs. Byron 
M. Forbus °50 (Mary Année Whaley °50), 
Jeffersontown, Ky.; James C. Jones °50, 
Stevenson; J. Robert Stearns 50, Dade- 
ville; Ann H. Harrell 00, Spring Hill: 
W. Jennings Baggett ’50, Newville: Mr. 
& Mrs. S. W. Hixon, Jr. °50 (Elizabeth 
Liddell '50), Millbrook; Dariton mM. Bal- 
lard °50, Gulfport, Miss. 

Harold E. Wilson, Jr. °51, Bal timore, 
Md.; Gene P. Holman ‘51, Birmingham: 
James M. Ciower ‘51, Freeport, Il.: 
Robert H. Windham °51, Pensacola, Fla. 
Jerry O. Haynes ‘51. Auburn; Mrs. 
Eva Louise Rushing Barnes 51, Alva- 
rado, Tex. 


Profile Of An (i Se 


Guy W. 
istered Architect, member and founder 
of the firm of Swaim, Allen, Wellborn 
and Associates, Architects and Engi- 
neers in Little Rock, Arkansas. The new 
plant of the Borg Warner Corporation 
in Fort Smith, Arkansas, designed by 
this firm was chosen in 1962 as one of 
the top ten plants in the Nation by the 
editors of Factory Magazine. There 


(Stiffy) Swain ’32 is a reg- 


were over 900 entries. 

He is a member of the Elks Club, 
Sigma Nu Fraternity, Past President of 
the Arkansas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, Secretary of the 
Pulaski County Planning Board, a 
member of the North Little Rock, Ark. 
Planning Commission and a past presi- 
dent of the North Little Rock Chambe) 
of Commerce. He is a trustee of the 
First Methodist Church of North Little 
Rock. 

Guy Swaim is married to the former 
Mildred Elizabeth Cox of Florala. Sh 
is a graduate of the former Womans 


College in Montgomery. They have two 
daughters, Mrs. Michael McWilliams of 
Little Rock, and Cecilia Mildred 
Swaim. 
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—giving life to scores of characte! 
making them walk and talk upon the 
page as unmistakable Southern in- 
dividuals, yet revealing through thei) 
actions the comedy and pathos which 
are of humanity's comimon substance 

Now that death has stilled Faulkner’ 
great voice, it is often said that the 
Southern literary renascence has run 
its course, since there are no younger 
writers on the Southern horizon 
match his stature and no living older 
ones whose output will surpass or 
even equal his. But. to say this is to 
measure the tradition by the man in- 
Stead of the man by the tradition 
In accepting the Nobel Prize for litera 
ture in 1950, Faulkner spoke directly 
to the younger writers of our time. 
urging them to stick to the eternal 
verities in their writings—“the old u: 
versal truths lacking which any stor’ 
is ephemeral and doomed—love and 
honor and pity and pride and compa 
sion and sacrifice.” Ac 
best efforts of our Southern fict 
writers today, the novels and stori: 
of young men and women like Madi 
Jones, Flannery O'Connor. Geo 
Garrett, and William Styron, the: 
every reason to believe that they have 
taken Faulkner's mes Sage to heart. And 
so long as they’do-continue to reflect 
those eternal verities jn their fictional 
portrayal of Southern life, ideals, and 
values, there is little danger that the 
Southern literary tradition will pete 
out, 


one surveys the 
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Why BA Students Change Courses 


(Continued from page 6) 
counseling he decided to change to BA. 
On the other hand, one student de- 
clared, “I had already made up my 
mind, so I really couldn’t say they in- 
fluenced me.” 

Many of those who transfer to BA 
from other curricula soon leave school. 
Of the entire group of 294 who changed 
to BA during the eight quarters ended 
in the fall of 1963, only 71 per cent 
were still enrolled at Auburn in the 
fall of 1963. Of all BA students. trans- 
ferees and others, enrolled in Septem- 
ber, 1961, 72 per cent were still in 
school a year later. Of those enrolled 
in September, 1962, 81 per cent were 
stil] at Auburn last fall. The drop out 
rate among transferees appears to be 
somewhat higher than among those 
who originally enrolled in business. 

Experience in BA: Not only student 
expectations about business courses, 
i 


] a I 


o the actual experiences of 


others in the curriculum may be fac- 
tors which influence decisions to trans- 
ter, 

Many students reported that they 


aad expected to have more free time 
‘er transferring to BA than they had 
id in their old curriculum. Fifty per 
t of all transferees, and the great 
ity of those coming from archi- 


re and chemistry, expected that 


ley would have more free time in BA. 
None expected | free time. Once the 
e had been made, however, 33 
per cent found that they had to devote 
re time to study than previously, 
on <6 per cent found that less 
time was required. 
Nearly two-thirds of those changing 


to BA said that they found the course 
work more interesting than that of 
their former major. Of the students 
from agriculture, however. 43 per cent 
thought the work was less interesting 
than that which they had left. 

Slight VY OVe] 
considered the subject matter in BA 
Jess difficult than the work in their 
previous 
of tl 
the arts and from chemistry so report. 


half of the interviewees 


major. Two-thirds or more 
le students from architecture and 


ed. Eighty-six per cent of those from 
agriculture indicated no difference, 
Only five per cent of the entire group 
Interviewed thought BA work was 
more difficult, even though one-third 
reported that more time was required 
in study. 

Since most students considered busi- 
ness courses both more interesting and 
easier than their previous courses, it is 
not surprising that 70 per cent indi- 
cated that they were making better 
grades in BA than they had in their 


previous major, A companion study 
made by other graduate students in the 
research class found that 71 per cent 
of a group of 32 students who had 
transferred out of BA in the past two 
years also reported that they were now 
making better grades than they had in 
BA. Thus, it appears that. business 
courses are not necessarily easier than 
courses in many other curricula. Stu- 
dent interest must be a major factor 
in grades (conversely, grades will af- 
fect interest) for, of the 35 transferees 
who found BA courses more interesting 
28, or 80 per cent, also reported that 
they were now making better grades 
than before. 


Salary expectations: The prospect of 
higher salaries may have helped attract 
a fourth of the transferees into BA. 
This group, composed primarily of stu- 
dents in agriculture, education, phar- 
macy, and home economics, thought 
that their first salaries would be higher 
since they had changed into business 
than if they had remained in their 
previous major. Twice as many stu- 
dents, 54 per cent. including most of 
the former engineering and chemistry* 
students and a substantial proportion of 
the architecture and arts students, be- 
lieved that starting salaries would be 
lower for them because of the change. 
Data for 1962-63 obtained from the 
Auburn Placement Office on actual 
Starting salaries for students studying 
in various majors generally confirm 
both sets of anticipations. 

Most of the transferees, 72 per cent, 
believed that in the long r 
salaries would be higher with a degree 
in BA than they would have been with 
a degree in their former major. Four of 
» 


in their 


the 12 students from architecture and 
the arts, however, thought that their 
long run salaries would be lower, 
The Change in Retrospect: All but 
two of the 54 students interviewed de- 
clared that under similar circumstances 
they would again transfer into busi- 
ness. The other two students indicated 
that they were planning to drop out of 
schoo] at the end of the quarter, 


Summary and Implications 


Many of the students changing to BA 
were dissatisfied with their previous 
curriculum. Well over a third of them 
indicated that they were unhappy in 
their former major and/or were doing 
poorly in it. A small majority changed 
even though they anticipated that their 
Starting salaries would be lower after 
finishing in BA than if they had stayed 
in their previous curriculum. Most of 


WINS PHARMACY AWARD—Charles Thomas (center) receives the McKesson 
and Robbins award for his leadership among students of pharmacy and his 


contributions to the Auburn School of Pharmacy, 


An Auburn resident, Charles 


is president of the student branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Presenting the award is Clarence P. 


Whisonant, manager of McKesson and 


Robbins’ Mobile division, while Pharmacy Dean, Dr. Samuel T. Coker. looks on. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE CENTER DEDICATED—As the Aiumnews went to press, 


Auburn formally dedicated its new $3.3 


million Physical Science Center—a three 


unit classroom and laborafory complex that houses Mathematics. Physics, Chemis- 
try, and the Computer Center and provides almost five acres of floorspace. The 
flood of students pouring from the Commons Building (one unit of the complex) 
above at a regular between-periods-break suggests the utility of this new facility. 


, 


consoled themselves 


with the hope of higher salaries ultij- 


; . 
them, however 


mately. 

A large proportion of the transferees 
appear to have been attracted to a 
business career. Their developing in- 
terests and work experiences in the 
business area led them to choose BA 
as preparation for their life careers. 
The expectation of higher salaries in 
the long run reinforced this attraction 
for a majority, as we have noted. Most 
students transferring lost no credit and, 
once in BA, reported that business 
courses were more interesting than was 
the work in their former major. Simi- 
lar experiences by those who trans- 
ferred in previous years may well have 
been an important influence on their 
own transfer. 

For many students the move to BA 
May represent an attempted short cut. 
Only a few surveyed thought that the 
change would enable them to acquire 
their college degree more swiftly, but 
nearly half of them thought that thev 
would have more free time in the new 
curriculum than in the old, and none 
of them anticipated less free time. Af- 
ter they had transferred, slightly more 
than half of the students interviewed 
thought that their courses were easier 
and a good majority made better 
grades—as did a good majority of stu- 
dents who transferred out of BA. 

These findings should present a chal. 
lenge to those in the Department of 
Economics and Business Administra- 
tion. They suggest that students e yn 
sider the demands made upon their 
time and intellect to be léss in busi- 
ness courses than in a number of other 
curricula. The implication is that a 
higher level. of performance could be 
demanded and that the: result would 
be a better educated business graduate 

Also noteworthy is the smal] role 
which students perceive guidance {est- 
ing and counseling playiag at both 
the high school and college level. Only 
@ small minority report receiving guid. 


ance and counseling at the high school] 
level, and not quite half of the group 
interviewed took tests at the college 
level. Only a small proportion of the 
students who acknowledge receiving 
guidance and counseling felt that it had 
influenced their vocational choices, 
Most interesting of the specific findings 
are the failure of agricultural students 
to avail themselves of the Auburn 
counseling service, and the relatively 
great influence which the counselors 
appear to have upon engineering stu. 
dents who visit them: 


Although some observers view stu- 
dent transfers with concern. counselors 
in the Auburn Student Counseling 
Center consider them part of an inevi- 
table and even desirable process of 
student growth and adjustment. In- 
creasing maturity and experience at 
the college level, and even changes in 
the business world, outmode decisions 
on life careers made in high school 
under time pressure and with insuffi- 
cient knowledge. Students need broad 
experiences in their early college years, 
counselors argue, and should be allow- 
ed to change curricula with a minimum 
loss of credit as their growing know- 
Jedge and changing interests dictate, 
Most of today’s leaders were not guid- 
ed into their positions of influence 
through counseling. Many of them have 
changed tracks several times. “Choices 
for tomorrow must remain as an indi- 
vidual responsibility. Testing and coun. 
seling must remain minor factors in 
the individual’s choice of curricula and 
vocations.” 


Demand For Education Grows 


Technical and semi-professional jobs 
requiring 1-3 years of post secondary 
second fastest 
growing category in the American la- 
bor force. In the last decade, over two 
million new jobs were created in that 


7 


field. 


education make up the 
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SOUVENIERS OF THE CONGO—Frank Vandegrift, assistant director of Engi- 
neering Extension, displays souveniers of his ten years as missionary to the Congo. 


; 


1952 


Mrs. Mary Palmer Bradberry is the 
new president of the Campus Club at 
Auburn. 


Henry Clay of Beauregard was recent- 
ly selected as Class A Basketball Coach 
of the Year by the Birmingham Post- 
Herald. 


Doug McBride of Montgomery Coun- 
ty received an efficiency award at the 
annual meeting of the Alabama Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association. 


Born: A daughter, Julia Nell, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Ratph Ballew of Auburn on 
March 27... A son, Jeremy Self, -to 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest C. Burnett of Dora 
on April 20. 

New Addresses: Mildred Hartford, 
Arlington, Va.; William F. Peak, Au- 
burn; William E. Waine, Berwyn, Pa.; 
Lt. Cmdr. Richard W. Reed, Gulfport, 
Miss.; Mr. & Mrs. Terrell R. Bridges 
(Frances B, Bridges ’°55), Meridian, 
Miss.; Billy Cassity, Bastrop, La.; Mr. 
& Mrs. James V. Wade (Melissa Woolf 
52), Birmingham; Robert V. Claybrook, 
Huntsville; John Lb. Long, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 


1953 


Dr, O. E. Baker, Jr., is associated with 
the South Carolina State Veterinarian’s 
Office in Columbia. 

William Miller, Jr., is employed by 
U. S.*Steel in Pittsburgh, Pa, 

F. Harold Davis, who operates the 
Glass-Davis Drug Co. in Gordo, reports 
that they have moved into a new 4,509 
sq. ft. store on South Main Street. 

Born: A daughter, Mary Heather, to 

/ Mr. & Mrs. Marvin Hester, Jr., of Bir- 
mingham on March 20. 

Married: Emily J. Bradbury to Dr. 
Jack Brock in Columbus, Ga., on Feb. 8. 
They are living in Gadsden, 

New Addresses: Capt. Alvin T. Wilson, 
Jr., Columbus, Ga. Floyd H. Holder, 
Huntsville; Edward L. Wampold, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mrs. Sue Fleming Hamilton, 
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Edison, N. J.; Mrs. Elizabeth Reddoch 
Keach, Luverne; Mrs. Ann Hahn Knies, 
c/o FPO,.New York, N. Y.; James’ L. 
Smith, Jasper. 


1954 , 


Jerry D. Parker is employed by 
Chemstrand Co. in the Development 
Department at Pensacola, Fla. 


John Massey of the George C. Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center in Huntsville 
was the keynote speaker at the annual 
National Security Forum in Montgem- 
ery recently. 


Charles D. Yarbrough has been named 
“Outstanding Salesman of the Year” 
by the Feed Products Department of 
Merck Chemical Division. Mr. Yar- 
brough, who has headquarters in Fort 
Worth, services Merck’s feed products 


customers in Texas and Western 
Louisiana, ; 
Capt. James O. Holley is now on 


duty with a U. S. Air Force advisory 
unit assisting the armed forces of Viet 
Nam in their fight against Communist 
aggression. 

Dr. John Samuel Faubkner is em- 
ployed by Union Carbide Co. at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Born: A daughter, Diane, to Mr. & 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover Dennis of Clanton 
on March 10. 

New Addresses! Robert L. Mosley, 
Greenville, N. C.; James T. Rice, Cary, 
N. C.; Capt. & Mrs. Joseph F. Stegall 
(Eleanor Allen °53), Emelle; Olen T. 
Love, Jr., Canoga Park, Calif, 


1955 


Dr. O, H. Tatum, Jr., of Opelika par- 
ticipated on the scientific program of 
the Alabama Dental Association’s 95th 
Annual Session in Montgomery in April. 

Frank L. Bonds was recently named 
director of research for Birmingham 
Trust National Bank, the first Birming- 
ham bank to establish a department of 
marketing research. 

Paul Tuggle, Huntsville architect, was 


A Faculty Member Notes— 


The World Still Needs Missionaries 


By DRU McGOWEN 


A young Congo native earned enough money to buy a bicycle. 


But 


before he could ride it to work, it was worn out by his family, neighbors, 


friends and acquaintances. 
helps to keep the Communists from 
making any real inroads into the Congo 
according to a former industrial mis- 
sionary, Frank Vandegrift of Auburn 
University. 


“Many want to launch out now on 
a capitalistic basis,” said the man who 


Sandlin Chosen To Attend 
College of Armed Forces 


Charles W. Sandlin '44, a civilian em- 
ployee of the U.S. Army Missile Com- 
mand, has been selected to attend the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 


With his selection Sandlin has won 
the distinction of being the first civilian 
from the Missile Command to attend 
what is recognized as the highest level 
educational institution within the De- 
partment of Defense. 


The mission of the Industrial College 
is to provide key personnel with a gen- 
eral background of knowledge of the 
economic and managerial aspects of 
national security in their broad poli- 


tical, social, scientific, and military con-— 


text. 


Sandlin is deputy chief and technical 
director of the Engineering Division of 
the Missile Command’s Procurement 
and Production Directorate at Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, 


the featured speaker at a recent meet- 
ing of the Cullman Lions Club. 

Capt. James C. Tipton expects to 
return to the States from Japan the 
latter part of May. 


Born: A son, Joeday Franklin, to Mr. 
& Mrs. J. Strickland Newsom, Jr., of 
New York last Thanksgiving ...A 
son, James Clark, to Mr. & Mrs. Gordon 
Memment (Mary Kay Schmidt °56) of 
Decatur on April 2. He joins Gordon 
Randall, 6, and Miriam Kirbye, 7. . 
A daughter, Kevin Denise, to Dr. & 
Mrs, Thomas C. Hurd, Jr., of Birming- 
ham on March 13...A daughter, Sudie 
Morrow, to Mr. and Mrs. Claude Wil- 
liam Swader, Jr. (Martha Wilson ’55) 
of Birmingham on March 7. She joins 
Dena Lee, 242. Mr. Swader was elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 
Steward Machine Co., Ine., in January. 

Married: Lillian Jorene Burgess to 
Charles Franklin Kinser, Jr., in Cullman 
on May 16. 

New Addresses: Donald E. Smith, Sa- 
vannah, Tenn.; John S. Leak, Arlington, 
Va.; Mrs. Roberta Pearson Kock, Ar- 
cadia, Calif.; Joseph C. Hooper, Al- 
pharetta, Ga.; Kenneth C. Mauldin, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Winston K. Blankenship, 
Anniston; Terry E. Linton, Albertville: 
John M. Raines, Jr., Florence, S. C.,: 
Capt. & Mrs. Allen G. Myers, Itt 
(Miriam Maguire °57), Fairborn, Ohio; 
Robert C. Langtry, Cuttingsville, Vt.; 
W. Eugene Driver, Birmingham: Mrs. 
Marjorie Price Humphrey, Huntsville; 
Charles B. Flynn, Charleston, S. C.: 
Mrs. Margaret Ann Wilson Allen, 
Smyrna, Ga.; G. Gene Duffey, Wilson- 
ville; James D. Hillhouse, tl, Roswell, 
N. M.; John J. Busey, Jr., Montgomery; 
Robert Edward Wallace, Fairfax, Va. 

Capt. William W. Ruth recently par- 
ticipated in Exercise Delaware, a joint 
Iranian-U. S. military training opera- 
tion staged in Iran. 

Born: A son, John Fredrick, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Fred N. Underwood, Jr., of 
Decatur on Jan. 23. He joins three 

(Continued on page 11) 


This initiative-killing, communal property 


fled the blood-bathed country in Sept- 
ember, 1960, with the help of a short- 
wave radio, Congolese Christians and 
U.S. Army and Navy planes. Evacua- 
tion of the Vandegrift family and other 
mission families occurred after 
the tribal uprisings which followed In- 
dependence Day. 


soon 


Because of the primitiveness of many 
of -the tribes and an absolute lack .of 
professionally-trained Congolese, Van- 
degrift believes the Belgian Adminis- 
tration should have been permitted to 
grant independence over a three to five 
year period so that a training program 
might have prepared the Congolese for 
this important step. 


Now assistant director of engineering 
extension at Auburn, Vandegrift was 
an amateur radio enthusiast. Although 
his “CQ-Mayday!” rescued him from a 
reign of terror in the heart of the Bel- 
gian Congo, he still describes his years 
at Biganga Station as “the ten most 
profitable years of my life.” 


Lay missionaries, such as medical, 
educational, agricultural and industrial 
missionaries, Vandegrift says, were in 
the “people-helping” business long be- 


fore the Peace Corps. 


“I’m for foreign aid but it does not 
get to the real roots of the problems 
of any people. The church administers 
not only to the 
needs of these their 
spiritual needs as well,” Vandegrift 
said, explaining that probably the most 
significant difference is that mission- 
ariés are “lay people’ who respond to 
their faith.”’ As teachers, doctors, pilots, 
agriculturists, 
construction workers and businessmen, 


’ | 7 
social and physical 


people but to 


mechanics engineers, 
mission work becomes a lifetime career, 

Vandegrift, who deals with the Co- 
operative Education Au- 
burn, believes many men would enjoy 
working in a mission field, but “they 
must feel motivated in that direction.” 


Program at 


“There is a great need for 
sionaries,” adds the Presbyterian; “unh- 
fortunately, the 
more money 
ers.” 


lay mis- 


raise 
than consecrated work- 


churches can 


Lending his energies to the task of 
helping a backward nation “catch up,” 
Vandegrift describes the Congo philo- 
sophy as “do as little as you can and 
do it for today.” This apprevach to life 
is provoked by environment rather 
than mentality, however, says the man 
who engineered and constructed a 
small hydroelectric system and a water 
works system for the mission station, 
as well as building hospitals, schools, 
and churches. 

There was little attempt to preach or 
teach anything but the most basic and 
Simple religiows message, because doc- 
trinal differences were difficult for the 
Congolese to understand. Missions 
worked together in the Congo Protes- 
tant Council dividing the Congo geo- 
graphically into separate mission area 
Working in anh area about the size of 
Alabama and Georgia, with two million 
people, the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission was “surrounded by 
Methodists, British Baptists, Menonites, 
and others.” Under this arrangement, 
membership was in the “Church of the 
Congo,” with all Christians acceptable 
by any member mission. 

Most of the lay people employed at 
mission stations are tops in their pro- 
fessions. Vandegrift received a degree 
in mechanical engineering from Geor- 
gia Tech and an M.A. from Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur, Ga. 
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HOUSTON COUNTY AUBURN CLUB 
recently the following new 
officers: Dr. Coy Poitevint ’43, president; 
G. Flowers “Red” Northcutt 33. first 
vice president; Robert B. Hall °52. sec- 
ond vice president; James P, Hall ’52, 


Bart 


elected 


secretary; Nelson ’52, treasurer: 
Joe Carothers ’60, athletic director: and 


Allen Waid ’50, John Beasley ’55, Allen 


Mathews ’47, John Lewis Mullins, Jr. 
750, Kj eae ee oo: Jimmy Grant 
759, Bobby Hollis ’50, Joe Sanders "21; 


and Jesse Forrester ’25, executive com- 


members. 


BARBOUR COUNTY AUBURN CLUB 


office elected recently are: Robert M. 
Dixon ’54 of Eufaula, president: Clar- 
ence Milldrum, Jr. ’53 of Clayton, vice 
president; and Henry B. Gray, AED rad 
of | 


sufaula, secretary-treasurer. 


GENEVA COUNTY AUBURN CLUB 
oOilicers for the coming year are D. Hamp 


Morri III, °34, president; Joseph F. 
teagan ’50, vice president; Robert C. 
Reynolds ’52, secretary; James A. 
Stephens °55, treasurer; and Edwin E. 
Johnson, Jr, 57, Hugh S. Owen 38, 
Charles H. Dalton ’34, adhd Thomas G. 
Hi 

A 1i@sS 


°40, executive 


committee, 
* * 


NORTH TEXAS AUBURN CLUB met 
at Arlington April 12 and elected the 
new officers: Wendell L. 
owell °47, president; L. Preston Whor- 
ton ‘33, first vice president; W. Ray- 
mond Bozeman, Jr. °’62, second vice 
president; J. Wayne Spraggins °50, cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer; Mrs. 
Fred C. (Marilyn) Hopton Jones "43, 
recording secretary; George W. Clapp, 
Jr. ’62, program chairman; Mrs. Robert 
E. (Maxine Roane) 55, publicity chair- 
man, 


a 1? »@ “ 
following 
\ 

: 


Advisory board: Raymond B. Kelly 
"19 (chairman), Hilary W. Allen 52, 
Raymond P. Duncan ’62, George M. 
Dykes °45, Robert E. Roane 55, Mrs. 
Jimmy L, (Mary Catherine) Smith 61, 
Jack D. Tate °48, Edward A. Wagner 
*43, and Charles D. Yarbrough, Sr. 54. 

te tk tk 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE AUBURN 
CLUB met in Nashville April 9 to hear 
Field Secretary Herb White and Coach 
Buck Bradberry speak and to see the 
1964 A-Day game film. 

New elected are: W. Duke 
Pearce, president; Dr. J. Lee 
Alley president; Harold C. 
Caudle ’45, secretary-treasurer; and 


officers 
dria" St. 
56, vice 


Auburn Club News 


directors: Dr. Wiley W. Bird °48. Hal 
Sumrall ’56, George Perry °38, Edwin 
Prather °*47, and James Naftel *48, 


PITTSBURGH AUBURN CLUB met 
Saturday evening, March 14, at the 
University Club, Pittsburgh. Election 
of officers and a discussion of “Au- 
burn—Then and Now” were highlights 
of the dinner meeting. 

New club officers for 1964 are: John 
S. Bentley, Jr. ’47,. president: Bob E. 
Nagel ’54. vice president; and Mrs. 
Harvey I. Watson ’47, secreatry-treas- 
urer. 

A mechanical engineering graduate 
from Birmingham, John Bentley is 
Distributor Manager, Construction Field 
Sales of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
His wife, Dale Wilson Bentley °44 
(Huntsville) is a chemistry graduate. 
The Bentleys have three children: Bess, 
14; Pat, 11; and Steve, 9. 

Bob Nagel (Memphis) graduated from 
the department of Textile Engineering 
and is also associated with Westinghouse 
Electric in the Marketing Department 
of the Industrial Systems Division, Re- 
search and Development Center, Boh’s 
wife, Helen, is a graduate of LSU. They 
have two children; Rebecca, 342, and 
Tom, 10 months, 

Mrs. Harvey Watson (Mary Francis 
McDonald) '47 of Livingston graduated 
with a degree in laboratory technology. 
Her husband, who is better known to 
his Auburn classmates as “Cotton,” is a 
graduate of the class of ’48 in chemical 
engineering and is employed by the 
Aluminum Co. of America in packaging 
industry sales. The Watsons have three 
children: Harvey, Jr., 12; Bill, 10; and 
David, 7. 

Nominating committee members were 
John E. Payne, Jr. 59, chairman; James 
A. Naftel ’57; and John K, (Ken) Orr 
40. 

Appointed to the Program committee 
by President Bentley were George F. 
Bickham '°55, chairman; Thomas M. 
Hoover °43; and John E. Payne, Sr. ’25. 
Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
is John K, Orr, Jr. 

Following the election of officers, 
each member of the club participated 
in a discussion of “Auburn—Then and 
Now” which consisted of such subjects 
as the enrollment in their class, number 
of co-eds, popular hang-outs, social 
activities, sports, ete. The members 
were highly entertained by such “old 
grads” as Louis R. Botsai °15, John K. 
Hodnette ’22, and John E. Payne, Sr. ’25. 
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sisters—Julia, Lisa, and Bess ...A 
daughter, Cynthia Leigh, to Dr. & Mrs. 
W. J. Clements of Auburn on March 
30... A daughter, Tina Louise, to 
Mr. & Mrs. Hal H. Sumrall (Mary Ann 


Willman °56) of Nashville, Tenn. on 
Feb. 8 A son, Matthew David, to 
Mr, & Mrs, Lloyd Everette Townsend 
(Helen Parrish °53) of LaPlace, La., 
on April 7. He joins brother Lloyd, 
Jr.. 9%, and sisters Laura, 7, and 
Melanie, 1. Mr. Townsend is a me- 
chanical supervisor for duPont’s new 
Pontchartrain Works in St, John the 
Baptist Parish. 


New Addresses: Kenneth L. Wheeler, 


Kalamazoo, Mich.; Thomas K. Smith, 
Newark, Ohio; George G. Hare, Daphne; 
Donald J, Spring, Huntsville; Charles 


R. Kitchens, Fort Worth, Tex.; Gerald 
Anderson, Troy; Mr. & Mrs. Charles 
A. Blondheim, Jr. (Maxie Reaves °57), 
Eufaula: Giadyn C. Bryars, Decatur; 
John T. Sherrell, Jr., Jackson, Miss.; 
Thomas W. Fuller, Atlanta, Ga.; James 
A. Beauford, Doraville, Ga.; Mr. & Mrs. 
Ben (Barbara Merritt 


D5), Opelika; Capt. & Mrs. John W. 
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C. Blasingame 


- 


Morrison (Helen Barton Ellis 56), Au- 
gusta, Ga. 


Ben B. Bond, formerly a pharma- 
cist in Prichard, recently joined the 
Birmingham sales 
force of Eli Lily & 
Co. He and Mrs. Bond 
(Peggy Jean Browder 
55) have two chil- 
dren, Craig and Kyle. 

Charles F. Gilbert 
is associated with 
Murbury Engineering 
Co. in Albany, Ga. 

Gerald C. Jenkins, 
employed by Factory 
Mutual. Engineering 
Division of Charlotte, 
N. C., was recently assigned to the new 
office in Atlanta, Ga. 


1957 


Ledyard T. Rolison is an agent for 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co. at 
Rederwood. 

Bobby Thomas Helms is serving in 
South Viet Nam. He and his wife 
(Sylvia Ramona Shelley ’58) have three 


Beeman Bond 


MORGAN ALUMNI ARE CiVIC WORKERS—Auburn graduates in large numbers 


assisted in the recent SLAM polio campaign in Morgan and Limestone counties, — 
Above dropping vaccine on a sugar cube is Leonard Hudson °49 (left), pharmacy 
graduate and president of the Morgan-Limestone Auburn Club. Working with | 


him is Laura Bittle of Decatur, a recruit from the University of Kentucky, 


Grubbs Given Top Civilian Award 


Dr. Frank E. Grubbs °34, associate 
technical director of U.S. Army Ballis- 
tic Research Laboratories at Aberdeen 


children—Stephen Lawrence, 4; Charles 


1 


Andrew, 2%; and Valerie Lynne, 1}%. 
Edward W. Womble is a senior engi- 

neer with Gulf States Paper Corp. at 

Tuscaloosa and lives in Cottondale. 

Cept. Billy F. Price graduated from 
the U. S. Air Force’s Squadron Officer 
School at Maxwell Air University April 
17 and has been reassigned to Pease 
AFB, N. H. 

Car! Donald Strickland was recently 
appointed a contract- 
ing engineer’ and 
transferred from Oak 
Brook, Ill., to the At- 
lanta district office 
of Chicago Bridge & 
fron Co., world wide 
metal plate fabricat- 
ing and construction 
firm. 

Carolyn Gregg is 
teaching at Baker 
High School in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

William Glenn Kenady is a steff 
writer with the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger. 

Capt. Paul Bozeman recently partici- 
pated in Exercise “Springboard.” a 

.two-week command post training ex- 
ercise with the Seventh U. S. Army at 
Stuttgart, Germany. 

Born: A son, Benjamin Charles. to 
Capt. & Mrs. Charles E. Whitsett, Jr. 
(Evelyn Wheeler °58) in Albuquerque, 


C. D. Strickland 


N. M. He joins Edie, 414, and Stevie. 
15 mo. ... A son, Scott Patterson. to 
Mr. & Mrs. M. R. Broaddus. Jr. (Pa- 


tricia Patterson °57) of Richardson. Tex.. 
on Mar. 21. He joins big sister Kelley, 3 
- . . A son, Robert Murphree, to Mr. & 
Mrs. Charles E. Fox, Jr. (Nancy Claire 
Sharp '57) of Mt. Dora, Fia., on Jan. 7. 
He joins brother Kerry, '2%5-, ... Auson, 
David Cooper, to Mr, & Mrs. Robert G. 


Haley Cooner 

Ga,, on Mar. 26. He joins Donald. 5. 
and Karen, 3. Mr. Haley is senior engi- 
neer in the headquarters Planning En- 
gineering organization of Southern Bell 
Telephone in Atlanta... A son. Steven 
Curtis, to Mr. & Mrs. William E. Thorn- 


(Jane 


57) of Atlanta, 


$$.» 


March 18 the Army’s highest civilian _ 


award—-the Decoration for Exceptional 
Civilian Service. ; 
Dr. Grubbs received the award for 
scientific and engineering achievements 
set forth in the following. citation: 


“For exceptional scientific and engi-— 
Associate _ 
Technical Director, U.S. Army Ballistie 

Research Laboratories, Aberdeen Proy=_ 


neering achievements as 


ing Ground, Maryland, 

“His research studies of Ordnance 
Systems for use by army ground forces 
have enabled the Department of De- 
fense to arrive at precise decisions on 


the selection and development of new 


weapons systems. 


“Dr. Grubbs is recognized as an in- 
ternational authority in weapons sys- 
tems analysis, mathematical statistics 
and operation research. The excep- 
tional scope of his achievements to- 
gether with his high minded sense of 
purpose is a constant source of inspira= 


tion to his fellow workers, reflecting | 


great credit upon the Department of 
the Army as a whole.” 
At Auburn Dr. Grubbs earned a B.S, 


(1934) and an M.S. (1935) in Electrical 


Engineering and subsequently received 
an M.S. (1941) and a Ph.D. (1949) in 
Mathematics from the University, of 
Michigan, He went-to Aberdeen Prov= 
ing Ground in 1941 and became asso-=- 


ciate technical director of the labora- 


tories there in June, 1962. 


ton (Nancy Hogan °57) of Columbus, 
He joins Julie 


Ga., on Sept. 26, 1963. 
Karen, 5, 

New Addresses: George H. Broxson, 
Jr., Bellwood; Dr. Harriett D. Matthews, 
Decatur, Ga.; Myron G. Pope, c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif.; John D. Vaughan, 
Jr., Anchorage, Ky.; Don H. Blackwell, 
Oxford; Lt. & Mrs. Charles W. Robin- 
son (Barbara Ann Bond °57), Ft. Sill, 


Okla.; Donald H. Smith, Jr., Spring Hill; L 
Bob H. Evans, Smyrna, Ga.; Wayne H, ° 


Patterson, Huntsville; Mr. & Mrs. J. 
Wyndell Akin (Pasty Ann Maxwell 57), 
Conyers, Ga.; Donald W. Peitis, Dallas, 


Tex.; Capt. David M. Callis, Montgom= ae 


ery; Lt. Col, Spillman N. Fitzpatrick, 
Jr, APO 281, New York. 
B. Holliday, St. Louis, Mo. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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TWO. FACES of John Druary "43, operatic tenor and professor of music. 


aaa as 


Jearld D. Cable is an engineer with 


Lear Electronics in Los Angeles, Calif., 


and will soon receive his Master’s de- 
gree from U.C.L.A, 
Capt. Tim Z. Ogle recently graduated 


from the U. S. Air Force’s Squadron 


ve 


Officer School at Maxwell Air Uni- 
_ versity and has been reassigned to Can- 
non AFB, N. M. 

Paul lcolano is associated with Shell 
~ Oil Co. in New Orleans, La. He and his 
wife (Lucile Hardaway °56) live in 
_ Metairie, La. — 

_ Fred A. Creasy is assistant to the plant 


Corp. in Jackson, Tenn. 

William Lyle Pruitt is branch manager 
." a Citizen & Southern bank in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Dan araaly’ was recently. appointed 
assistant county agent in Tallapoosa 
County. 

Born: A daughter, Allison Ramsay, to 
Mr. & Mrs, John T. Andrews (Loretta 
Lucas °58) in Atlanta, Ga., on May 12, 
1962 ...A daughter, Melissa Leigh, to 
Mr. & Mrs. David S. Neel (Betty Jean 
Smith °59) of Livingston on Mar. 13. 
She joins David, Jr., 5, and Betty Ann, 
2....A daughtetr, Beverly Lee, to Lt. 
& Mrs. E. C. Missildine (Fay Dean ’61) 
of Barbers Point, Hawaii, on Mar. 25. 

New Addresses: James Arndt, De- 
Billy W. Burton, Guntersville; 
Douglas M. McDougal, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Conrad C. Flores, Jr., Rockledge, Fla.; 


am James A. Helms, Perryville, Ark.; Mr. 
& Mrs. Thomas B. Brantly (Martha 


Gayle Collier, ’63), Clearmont, Fla.; 
Herman J. Boss, APO 231,, New York, 
N. Y.; John W. Pollard, Bowdon, Ga. 

Cecil G. Hefner, Jr... Dugway, Utah; 
Mrs. Jean Alvord Parker, Leola, Pa,; 
& Mrs. Patrick C. Meagher 
(Lucile Griffin °61), 
Thomas 8. Cobb, Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. 
& Mrs. John P. Scheiwe (Ann Meri- 
wether '58), Clearwater, Fla.; James H. 
‘Corbitt, Chatham Townshiv, N. J.; Mr. 
& Mrs. William H. Duke. (Kathryn 
“Wooten ’57), Bay Minette; Mrs. Wilene 
Murray Ward, Fayetteville, Ga.; Allen 
Athens, Ga.; Karl R. All- 
quist, Atlanta, Ga.; William J. Askew, 
Jasper, 


1959 


Robert E. Murdock is an electrical 
engineer with Vitro Services at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Hunts- 
ville and lives in Decatur. 

Mrs. Jane Griffin has been appointed 
director for the Macon (Ga.) Little 
Theatre for the remainder of this season. 

Albert C. Jones, Jr., is Bridge and 
Building Supervisor with Southern Rail- 
way System at Princeton, Ind. His wife 
is Elizabeth Olive Jones ’60. 


ham on Mar. 12... . 


Alexandria, - La.; 


: 


Byron A, McLendon is employed by 
Hayes International Corp. in Huntsville. 

Mary Kate Scruggs is employed at the 
University of Houston (Tex.). 

Dr. Wyman Dorough (M.S. ’60) is do- 
ing research in insect toxicology at 
Texas A. & M. University. 

Beveriy H. Cook is service supervisor 
with Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in Richmond, Va. 

Dr. Albert L. Martin operates Cedar- 
wood Veierinary Clinic in Crittenden, 
Ky. 

Norman S. Faris, Jr., is a sales en- 
gineer with Alabama Gas Corp. in Bir- 
mingham., 


Born: A son, Wayne Adrian, Jr., to 
Mr. & Mrs. Wayne A. Nall of Birming- 
A daughter, Mar- 
(garet Lee, to Dr. & Mrs. W. H. Dod- 
son (Ann Spicer 59) on Jan, 2. ‘They 
are stationed at Castle Air Force Base 
in Merced, Calif, 


C. W. (Bill) Martin was recently ap- 
pointed Atlanta dis- 
trict sales manager 
for Addex Manufac- 
turing Co. of Wick- 
liffe, Ohio, manufac- 


turer of roofing, 
water-proofiig, and 
maintenance  pro- 
ducts. 


Lt. Hubert Mitchell 
is a jet pilot in Ma- 
rine Corps Attack 
Squadron 223 and is 
stationed at El Toro 
Marine Corps Air Station near Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


Bill Martin 


New Addresses: Cant. John W. Blum, 
Andrews AFB, Washington, D. C.; Capt. 


-George B. Lee, Ft. Benning, Ga.; James 


B. Shaw, Kingsville, Tex.: Charles H. 
Wilson, Charlotte, N. C.; Glen P. Love, 
Canoga Park, Calif.:; Robert K. Baisley, 
Mobile; Thomas C. Watson, Pensacola, 
Fla.; P. Michael Meagher, West Holly- 
wood, Fla. 


Mrs. Donna Ann Foster Bortell, Nor- 
folk, Va.; Robert D. Wheat, Dothan: Paul 
Adamson, Birmingham; Lt. Robert L. 
Gienn, Falls Church, Va. Thomas. H. 
Daugherty, Canoga Park, Calif.; Charles 
R. Rowe, Il, Cocoa Beach, Fla.; Augus- 


_tus J. Staub, Ill, Tupelo, Miss.; Mr. & 
Mrs. Mac Dauphin (Evelyn Ray ’60), 
Anniston. 


1950 


Sam J. Dawson is co-owner of Clover- 
land Drugs in Montgomery. 


James C. Gant was recently trans- 
ferred from Tuscaloosa to Montevallo 
by Alabama Power Co. 


1/Lt. William N. Winters. graduated 
from the U. S. Air Force’s Squadron 


| SAdiey Dreomning Of Professional Baseball— 


Druary Develops A Greater Talent 


As a teenager in his native Fairfax, John Druary ’43 cherished the 
dream of becoming a professional baseball player until the suggestion 


of a high school teacher led him to develop a greater talent. 


by Druary’s singing in school programs, 
the teacher asked the 15-year-old if 
he would not like to study music and 
then took him to “a lady in town who 
sold insurance and -taught singing on 
the side.” 

Thus began a career that has taken 
Druary first to starring roles with the 
New York Opera Company for nine 
years and then to the position of asso- 
ciate professor of music at the Univer. 


Officer School at Maxwell Air Uni- 
versity April 17. 

Larry Joe Grimes is an electronics 
engineer in the Instrumentation Branch 
of the John F. Kennedy Space Center, 
Cape Kennedy, Fla. 


Thomas F. Borst was recently trans- 
ferred to Albany, Ga., by The Travel- 
ers Insurance Co, to set up a new office 
which, will have charge of the Pension 
& Group Insurance Division for Georgia 
south of Macon, 

Leonard Tillman is a research engi- 
neer with Douglas Aircraft Co. at Santa 
Monica, Calif. He received the M.S.E.E. 
degree from the University of Arkansas 
in January. Mr. & Mrs. Tillman and 
sons, Leonard Charles and Paul David, 
live in Inglewood, Calif. 

Ben P. Clark, Jr., is south central 
area representative for the Rogers Drum 
Corp. and Grossman Music Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and lives in Donelson, 
Tenn, 

1/Lt. James A. Nelson is participat- 
ing in a six-month Federal Aviation 
Agency supersonic test program at 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 


1/Lt.. Edward S. Bolen recently ar- 
rived for duty at Travis AFB, Calif., 
after a tour of service in Japan. 

James A. Manley, Jr., is employed 
by the State Automobile Group in At- 
lanta, Ga., as a claims representative. 

Born: A son, James Benton, II, to 
Mr. & Mrs. James B. Stewart (Mary 
Jane Kennedy ’59) on Dec. 26, 1963, Mr. 
Stewart is working toward a Master’s 
degree in architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City . A son, 
Paul, Jr., to Mr. & Mrs. Paul S. Dover 
of Birmingham on Mar, 2... .A son, 
Andrew Boyd, to Mr. & Mrs. Roger C. 
Vaughan (Jean Whatley °61) of Lawr- 
enceburg, Tenn., on Apr. 8. He joins 
big brother Jeff, 2%. Roger is a de- 
velopment engineer with the Carbon 
Products Division of Union Carbide 
Corp. ...A daughter, Lee Anne, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Charles M, Patterson of Decatur, 
Ga., on Mar, 21, She joins brother 
Charles Maleolm (Chip), 2%, 

Married: V. Anne Coggan to Dillon 
Johnston on Aug. 24, 1963. 

New Addresses: Howard S. Fogelson, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Clyde D. Jones, Sandia 
Base, N. M.; Mrs. Helen Weaver Brown, 
Auburn; Mr. & Mrs. Harry 0O, Trachy 
(Patricia Patterson '60), Gulf Breeze, 
Fla.; 1/Lt. Kenson R. Vance, Jr, Mc- 
Guire AFB, N. J.; Dr. Richard C. James, 
Pineville, La.; Marcus E. Shelby, Ft, 
Lauderdale, Fla.; Price S. Williams, J? 


Mobile; Mr. & Mrs. M. BD, (Dan) Nolen, 


Jr. (Jane Sulzby), Clanton; Larry R. 
Murdock, Fairfield, Conn. . 

Vester R. Dobson, Jr., LaGrange, Ga.; 
Jack A. Cumbee, Jr., McFarland, Wisc.; 
Mrs, Martha Webb Conrad, Birming- 
ham; Mrs. Mary Sue Davis Gann, 
Gainesville, Fla.; William G. Sexton, 
Pascagoula, Miss.; Gary D. Thornton, 
Huntsville; George J. Henderson, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Barnie A. Parker, Mobile; 
James, W. Parks, Jr., Alamo, Ga.: Lon- 
nie N. Hakala, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs, 
Virginia Mundy Askew, Jasper: Jerald 
B. Rutland, Huntsville. 

(Continued on page 13) 


Impressed 


sity of Houston. Professor Druary 
serves as co-director of the opera 
workshop and teaches voice at the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

At the same time he continues his 
own singing career in appearances 
across the country. Highlights from his 
itinerary during 1962-63 suggest the 
energetic pace of his activities: 

In September .he went to Stephéns 
College, Columbia, Mo., to sing Cavar- 
dossi in La Tosca; in December he was 
soloist with The J. 5S. Sociéty 
of Houston; in February the 
voice part in Francis Poulenc’s Le Bal 
Marque with the Contemporary Music 
Society of Houston; in March he went 
to Louisville, Ky., to sing Manrico in 
Il Trovatore; and in April he 


José in Carmen for 


Jach 


he sang 


sang Don 


opera lovers>»in 


Austin, Tex. 

During the time of his itinerary, Pro. 
fessor Druary was teaching a full load 
at the University of Houston, making 


and doing 


other personal appearances, 
radio and television work. 
However, a strenuous work 
is nothing new for 
started the hectic pace when he enter- 


ed Auburn, At that time he was study- 


schedule 


John Druary, who 


ing music with Margaret Hecht in At- 
lanta. He arranged to commute to At- 
lanta on the weekends, catching a train 
here at 4:00 a.m. on Saturday and tak- 


‘Atlanta before 


ing a voice lesson in 

noon, That evening he had choir prac- 
tice, and on Sunday morning he v a 
baritone soloist at the First Presby. 
terian Church in Atlanta. 

After morning services in Atlanta, 
Druary caught a train back to West 
Point, where he ran a weekly radio 
show late Sunday afternoons and sang 
in church Sunday night. Then he came 
back to Auburn to prepare for Monday 
morning classes. 

Earning a B.S. in Education in 1943, 
Druary entered the Army for ree 
years of duty during World V I, 
Upon completing Army service, he 
went to New York to study under Mack 
Harrell and at the Juillard School, 
There he changed from baritone to 
tenor and starred in student produc- 
tions and sang in concert, opera broad- 
casts, and recordings unde erg 
Koussevitzky, William Steinbe: and 
other noted conductors. 

Druafy then spent nine years as a 
star with the New York City Opera 
Company. Among the roles that ap- 
peared in at the New York City Center 
are Calaf in Turandot, Turi | Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, Lt. Pinkerton in 
Madame Butterfly, Stolzir Die 
Meistersinger, Alfredo in T ta, Ra- 
miro, the Prince Charming in the Cin- 
derella story of Cenerento! ind the 
difficult Joseph K. in the American 
premiere of The Trial by von Einem. 

During his career to date, Druary has 
appeared in fifty-four role as suest 
star with opera companie ighout 
the country, including St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Salt Lake City, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, and Columbia, Mo., : g oth- 
ers. He has sung lea ling parts in the 
popular musicals of Victor Herbert and 
Cole Porter as well as vad ex : roles 
of opera. In his recitals Druary is 
likely to include arias and ballads of 
old English composers, a few Negro 
Spirituals, and contemporar’ English 
and American songs, as well as Euro- 
pean songs in the original languages — 
or in translation. by 

John Druary ahd his wife, Betty, — 
have two sons—John, Jr., 14, and Dick, = 
12—who help keep interest in Jolin’s 


first love, baseball, very much alive. 
In the spare moments of his busy sche- 
dule, he practices baseball with John 
and Dick. 
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50 YEARS AGO ... The sixth annual 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical 
Association ;was held here March 6, 
with 125 attending the banquet in 
Smith Hall, 


Reviewing results of the spring class 
football games, Coach Donahue cited 
some of the prospects for varsity foot- 
ball this coming fall: center, Robinson 
and Samford, freshmen; guards, Fricke 
and Campbell, sophomores; at tackle, 
Sample and Echols. “From tackle to 
tackle, this is a study aggregation, 
averaging 175 pounds.” 

March 7, Blossburg defeated Auburn 
3 to 1 in soccer although Auburn scored 
first. “The Blossburg team, some of 
them bearded fellows show the 
permanent interest in athletics of our 
friends in England and Scotland, from 
where most of these men hail.” 

On March 7 also, two battalions of 
the student corps took a picnic outing 
in the form of a sham battle. “The 
battle was thoroughly enjoyed. Spec- 


tators with field glasses and no fear of 
Stray bullets looked on from the house- 
tops and neighboring hills, 

Next year Professor Dunstan will 


offer a one-year course in wireless 


telegraphy. The wireless station has at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. 
Saturday, March 30, the Admiral 


Semmes Chaptér of the U.D.C. spon- 
sored the unveiling of four tablets 
marking historic spots in Auburn: in 
Langdon Hall, noting the great political 
debates over Secession; on Samford 
Hall, noting its use as a Confederate 
hospital; on the lawn of the Kappa 
Sigma house (site of the new Bank of 
Auburn building now nearing comple- 
tion) noting the raising of the Con- 
federate flag simultaneously with the 
raising of the first such flag at the capi- 
tol’ in Montgomery; and at the railroad 
depot, noting the review of the Auburn 
Guards, first such review by Jefferson 


Spline oo 


only yesterday 


Davis, enroute to his inauguration in 
Montgomery. 
* a ae 

25 YEARS AGO... Alumni returning 
to the campus this spring will see 
under construction the most ambitious 
building program ever undertaken by 
the college. With PWA aid. Auburn be- 
gan in December the erection of the 
first of 14 buildings whose total cost 
will be $1,446,900. 

In December President Duncan re- 
ceived notice that Secretary Ickes had 
approved projects for a $150,000 veter- 
inary classroom and laboratory build- 
ing (Cary Hall) and a $200,000 general 
classroom building (“new hall” until 
formally named Tichenor Hall). 


Other units in the program: $560,000 


women’s dormitory. group; $100,000 
hospital and student health center; 
$100,000 physical education building 


and $60,000 stadium unit; $100,000 ad- 
dition to the Carnegie Library; $100,- 
000 agricultural engineering building; 
$38,500 nursery school. and practice 
house for home economics students; 
$38,400 president’s home. 

Executive Secretary Ralph B. 
Draughon reported that all buildings 
should be ready for use in September. 
Dr. Duncan noted that the library ad- 
dition will more than double present 
facilities for a student body now well 
past the 3,000 mark. 


From “Class Notes”—D. K. Caldwell 
08, Tyler, Texas, is president of Cald- 
well Oil Corp., president of the Eliza- 
beth Oil and Royalty Corp., vice- 
president of Tyler Iron and Foundry 
Co., and vice-president of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce .. . also in 
Tyler is E. E. Baldwin ’14, manager of 
a large furniture store, oil producer 
and lease holder. ... H. Eugene Fowler 
24 is in Guatemala with United Fruit 
Co. ...L. M. Jaysane ’25 has given 
up private practice in Washington, D.C. 
for architectural work with the federal 
government. 


A FAMILIAR SPOT—Spring finally returned again to Chewacla—and, if we 


can believe Les King’s photographic evidence, dogwood blossoms floated joyfully. 


MAY, 1964 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT OFFICERS—Heading the Auburn Student Government 
Association during the next academic year will be. (1. to r.) Bob Smith of 
Huntsville, treasurer; Harry Strack of LaGrange, Ga., vice president; and Bill 
Renneker, Birmingham, president. Not shown is secretary Frances Hardwick. 
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1961 


Ltjg. Kenneth Schultz was recently 
transferred to the USS Johnson (DD 
821) based in Charleston, S. C. The 
ship will make a Mediterranean cruise 
for midshipmen this summer. 


Dr. Alta Millican of Auburn is the 
new treasurer of Beta Sigma Chapter 
of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Alice Ware is teaching at Indian 
Creek Elementary School at Clarkston, 
Ga., and lives at Decatur. 


Mrs. Earlene Pankey Taylor was re- 
cently appointed bursar at Snead Col- 
lege in Boaz. 

Joseph T. Crockett, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md., has perfected a type 
of paint remover for metals, the crea- 
tion of which had defeated lab experts 
during the past year. Full credit is 
given to Specialist Crockett for his in- 
vention, which will ultimately be 
patented under his own name for use 
on an international basis. 

Dan F. Callahan is a junior engineer 
with Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
in Mobile, 

Frank W. Jenkins, District Supervisor 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
Auburn, presided at a meeting of Region 
IV Conference of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association in Mobile April 22. 
He is currently serving as chairman of 
the Region’s counseling division. 

Robert D. Archer, Jr., is employed by 
Vitro Laboratories at Silver Spring, Md. 

Kline W. Johnson graduated from 
New Orleans Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in May, 1963, with the Master of 
Religious Education degree, and is now 
Minister of Youth at Ruhama Baptist 
Church in Birmingham. 

Kenneth R. Jones is employed by 
Southern Natural Gas in Birmingham 
and is attending Birmingham School 
of Law. He and Mrs. Jones (Sandra 
Troutman '61) reside in Fairfield, 

Rembert D. Bayne, Jr., is a consult- 
ant entomologist with Triangle Chemi- 
cal Co. in Selma. 

Hal Sibley is assistant county super- 
visor with the Farmers Home Admini- 
stration in Morgan County and lives at 
Hartselle, 

Joe E. Voss recently completed two 
years with the U. S. Army and is now 
employed with Avondale Mills, where 
he is training supervisor of the Cath- 
erine Plant in Sylacauga. 


Born: A son, James Russell, Jr., to 
Mr. & Mrs. James R. Brothers of Au- 
burn on April 19. A daughter, 
Belinda June, to Mr. & Mrs. William 
L. Baggett (June Bagwell ’61) of Em- 
pire on April 8... . A daughter, Nancy 
Virginia, to Dr. & Mrs. Albert B. Few of 
Auburn on April 4. A daughter, 
Keren Lynn, to Mr. & Mrs. William 
Brown Johnson (Carol Sue Tingley ’61) 
of Birmingham on Dec. 15, 1963. She 
joins big sister Kathy, 4, Mr. Johnson 
is an industrial engineer for Anderson 
Electric Corp. 

Married: Cynthia Frances Dudley to 
Charles Winfred Lawler in Opelika on 
April 10, 

New Addresses: William R. Bendall, 
Decatur; Raymond William Schwartz, 
Jackson, Calif.; Happy Gregg, Auburn; 
Louie J. DeArman, Ili, Redondo Beach, 
Calif.; Mrs. Carol Howell Hayward, 
Coronado, Calif.; James Evans Harris, 
Irving, Tex.; Mr. & Mrs. Julius J. Hall 
(Gloria Gayden ’61), Montgomery; 
Julius E. Barrett, Valley Station, Ky.; 
Ralph E. Frizzell, Whidbey Island, Wash. 

Mr. & Mrs. Eely Jackson (Annette 
Williams °63), Hapeville, Ga.; William 
B. Parks, Fayette; James S. Campbell, 
Birmingham; Larry Williamson, East 
Tallassee; Lt. Larry E. Webster, Laurel 
Bay, S. C.; 1/Lt. Eugene S. Risier, 111, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Leonard S. Burnside, 
Beaumont, Calif.; Lt. Henry T. Urqu- 
hart, Jr., Chicopee Falls, Mass.; Joel C. 
Hosea, Stanford, Calif.; Denton R. Park- 
er, Macon, Ga.; Gerald Thomas New- 
som, Decatur; Mr. and Mrs. J. Ladelle 
Smith, Jr. (Robbie Fincher 58), Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 


1962 


Ronald J. Creel has been transferred 
to the Montgomery divisional office of 
Mutual Savings Life Insurance Co., 
where he is in charge of the credit life 
business in South Alabama. 


William N. Womelsdorf, Jr. is in 
charge of quality control for the 
Brunswick-McGregor Corp. at Coving- 
ton, Ga. 

1/Lt. Thomas P. Glanton was a mem- 
ber of the joint services marching unit 
that accornpanied the body of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur from 
the Naval Air Station at Norfolk to its 
final resting place April 9. 


(Continued on page 14) 


MISS AUBURN 1964-65—Carol Anders from Birmingham 
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Born: A son, David Murray, to Mr. 
& Mrs. Murray H. Tillman (Dorris Col- 
lier ’62) on Sept, 2, 1963. They are 
living in Athens, Ga., where Mr. Till- 
man is working toward a Ph.D. degree 
in psychology at the University ...A 
daughter, Suzanne, to Mr. & Mrs. Claude 
Chamblee of Tullahoma, Tenn., on Apr. 
5... A son, Charles David, to Lt. & 
Mrs, Aubray |. Abrams, Jr. (Judy Dud- 
ley ’62) at Forbes AFB, Topeka, Kans., 
on Apr. 27°... A son, Michael Kevin, 
to Mr. & Mrs. A. Mack Crowe (Mary 
E. Smith ’62) of Tullahoma, Tenn., on 
Jan. 27. He joins brother Al, 3. Mr. 
Crowe is employed by Aro, Inc. | .. A 
son, Warren Tobin, IV, to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Tobin Savage (Katherine Davis '62) 


Baseball Team Holds 
Slim Division Lead 


As the Alumnews goes to press this 
week, Auburn is holding a slim half- 
game lead over Kentucky and Florida 
in Eastern Division standings. 

The Tigers of Coach Paul Nix are 
11-5 on the season, while Kentucky and 
Florida are both 10-5. 

If the Tigers sweep their remaining 
two games with Georgia Tech, they 
will repeat as Eastern Division champs 
and play Western Division winner, Ole 
Miss, for the SEC title. 

If Auburn and Florida both split 
their remaining two games, then Ken- 
tucky and Auburn will be tied for the 
lead. But if Florida wins two and 
Auburn splits, the Gators will be the 
winner. 

For Kentucky to win, Auburn wil! 
have to lose both its games and Florida 
will have to Split. 

The Tigers made a successful trip 
into Tallahassee, defeating FSU, the 
Nation’s No. 6 college team in a two- 
game series. 

Southpaw Monty Sharpe hurled-a 
three-hitter in winning the first game 
4-2. Tiger hitters pounded eight FSU 
hurlers for 22 hits and a 19-5 victory 
in the second game, 

Auburn had aiready beaten FSU 7-3 
in a home game éarlier in the season. 

On the season, the Tigers ‘are now 
18-5. 
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of Auburn on Apr. 13 ....A daughter, 


Jeannie Lynne, to Mr. & Mrs, Howard 
A. Clonts, Jr. (Jean Carter '62) of 
Opelika on Apr. 7. 


MARRIED: Susan Alexander Anthony 
to Richard H. Chapman in Pensacola, 
Fla., on Mar, 28. He is a technician with 
Vitro Corp. and lives at Shalimar, Fla. 

New Addresses: H. Burton Case, Jr., 
Cayce, S. C.; Charles W. (Chuck) Nel- 
son, Camden, Ark.; Albert David Lynn, 
Richmond, Va.; William D. Touchstone, 
Cocoa, Fla.; Donald E. McCain, Shaw- 
mut; Mr. & Mrs. A. Bert Webb, Jr. 
(Anita Harwell °61), Palmetto, Fla.; 
Roger W. Stephens, Birmingham: Jac- 
gueline P. Greer, San Francisco, Cailif.: 
James E. Cotton, Birmingham: Henry 
H. McGirt, Jr., Warner Robins, Ga.; 
1/Lt. John M,. Snell, APO 19, New 
York, N. Y. 

Albert J. Moon was recently com- 
missioned a _ second 
lieutenant in the U. 
S. Air Force upon 
graduation from Offi- 
cer Training School 
at Lackland AFB, 
Tex. He has been 
reassigned to Lowry, 
AFB, Colo., for train- 
ing as a manpower 
management officer. 

Warren C. Sides, 

Albert Moon Jr., is employed in 

the accounting de- 
partment of Armour & Co. in Atlanta. 
2/Lt. Gene L. Glenn was recently 
awarded the silver wings of a U.S. Air 
Force pilot upon graduation from flv- 
ing training at Craig AFB and has been 
reassigned to Randolph AFB, Tex.. for 
instructor training. 


Lea D. Mastere has bought a new 
home at 453 Beacon Hill Circle, Norfolk, 
Va. 


1963 


Capt. Benny L. Booth recently par- 
ticipated in Exercise “Springboard.” a 
two-week command post training ex- 
ercise with the Seventh U. S. Army at 
Stuttgart. Germany. 

Billie Jean Barnard is secretary to 
division manager of Brown Engineering 
Co., Inc., ‘in Huntsville, 

William Dexter Brooks is an associ- 


me 


Alumnus Questions Architectural Plans— 


You Can’t Learn 


I studied with interest the announce- 
ment in last month’s Alwmnews that 
consideration is being given to expand- 
ing the architectural curriculum to a 
six-year course. 

It frightened me a bit to think that 
I might, in prematurely graduating, 
have missed some new-found ‘secret 
ingredient that would unlock the secret 
to instant architectural success. And in 
this fear I trembled somewhat and 
hated myself for possibly bé@ing out of 
joint with the times, for being born too 
soon to reap such intellectual harvest- 
ings as a bigger, better curriculum must 
surely sow. And _ yet, after more 
conscious thought of the grim realities 
inherent in the awful mysteries and 
occult secrets of architecture, I begin 
to question, as if by intellectual habit, 
the values involved in a timewise ex- 
panded program of undergraduate edu- 
cation. Quantity has never been 
synonomous with quality. 

Allow me to preface my comments by 
stating that I honestly believe that at 
Auburn I had the benefit of an environ- 
ment for undergraduate architectural 
education second to none. How I used 
it is quite another matter, not too easily 
diagnosed. I further concede that the 
considered change in that environ- 
ment’s program is due to an honest 
quest for quality, 

Other undergraduate have 
toyed with the idea of an eight year 
curriculum, The object is to produce 
a well-rounded professional individual 
capable of implementing the AIA’s pro- 
posed expanded services program. The 
program has merit, of course, for the 
ultimate good of architecture and the 
products of its service. It is, in a sense, 
a total involvement of the architect in 
all the factors influencing his art: 
economic, political, social, etc. 

The publicity given this program 
seems naturally to have directed the 
thinking of architectural educators to 
the deficiencies of their programs in 
these non-architectural areas, And, just 
as naturally, the educators have re- 
sponded with plans of expanded cur- 
ricula, longer periods, more electives, 
more requirements, new courses, etc. 

It has been my observation that most 
architects, formally educated or not, 
practice their own unique form of the 
expanded services program. They have 
to, to survive. And they do it very 


schools 


ate engineer with The Martin Co. in 
Orlando, Fla, 

Gloria Louise Hendrix is teaching at 
Robertsdale. 

Mrs. Frances Davis Patterson is teach- 
ing chemistry and physics at Glencoe 
High School and lives at Boaz. 

Charley Lee Stephens is a 
engineer with Georgia Power Co. at 
Dublin. He and his wife Janice have 
a 10-month-old son, John Kris. 

Thomas Harmon Straiton, Jr., is a 
graduate student in horticulture here. 

William M. Damerel is a systems en- 
gineer in the Data Processing Division 
of IBM at Huntsville. 

Frank D. Ellis was recently commis- 
sioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. 
Air Force upon 
graduation from Offi- 
cer Training School 
at Lackland AFB, 
Tex., and has been 
reassigned to Amaril- 
lo AFB, Tex. 

Ernest W. Eulitz is 
an aerospace tech- 
nologist with NASA 

Lt. Ellis at Cape - Kennedy, 

Fla. He and his wife 

(Janice Grund ‘64) live at Merritt 
Island. 


junior 


(Continued on page 16) 


It All In School 


well (oft-times their expanded services 
are more successful than their buildings, 
and oft-times the primary reason for 
their financial success). What is most 
significant is that these non-architec- 
tural services are performed as an un- 
complicated matter of course. The 
architect, formally educated or not, is 
still the closest thing we have, as a 
professional group in general, to the 
Renaissance man. 

And I think that beyond the technical 
justification of a curriculum change is 
the desire to recreate the Renaissance 
Man. It strikes us, however, that the 
Renaissance man was not moulded in 
the academy. And despite the com« 
plexity and volume of today’s intellectu- 
al substance, or possibly because of it, 
the new Renaissance man will not be 
squeezed, complete, from a six, eight 
or ten year mold. What the educators 
unfailingly seem to forget, or out of 
professional pride, simply ignore; is the 
fact that for those worthies who con- 
scientiously. pursue an education, the 
process does not cease at the school~ 
house door. 

Expanded professional services, yes! 
But I wonder if, in an academic sense, 
they have not been ballooned out of 
all proportion. 

Despite the conclusion of a recent 
design awards jury that architecture 
was generally in good shape, there is 
still a need for more education in funda- 
mentals and- technicalities, We have 
Only to observe our architectural en- 
vironment to corroborate that thesis. 

My class could have benefited from 
an extra year. We were well exercised 
in fundamentals. Not so in technicalities, 
Yet the technicalities get mastered. And 
the fundamentals get expanded through 
practical application. 
gets done, 
wisdom 


Somehow the job 
knowledge increases and 
develops—all beyond the 
schoolhouse door. As one of my more 
accomplished classmates put it on query 
about the value, to him, of graduate 
school. “Maybe someday, but I want 
to get my hands dirty first.” 

And graduate school is significant in 
the total development of an architect 
through formal education. Where does 
a six or eight year program cease being 
undergraduate? Some ideas of archi- 
tectural education advocate removing 
most of the fundamentals and techni- 
calities from the undergraduate level, 
establishing a program similar to Vet- 
Medicine’s. This, as I understand it, is 
generally what Dean Speer is proposing, 
My own, admittedly limited, experience 
in the academic and practicing areas of 
the profession cause me to seriously 
question how applicable this system is 
to architecture. I fear it will invariably 
create degrees of architectural acumen, 
dangerously segment the profession into 
the have’s and have-more’s, all seem- 
ingly contrary to the idea of a Renaiss- 
ance Man, Third, the profession is al- 
ready strongly segmented into haves 
and have-nots with respect to education, 
Further divisions, or even the threat, 
should be evaluated in 
goal of architecture—not just the edu- 
cational arm, but the total body. 


terms of the 


The prospect of a stronger curriculum 
is professionally exciting, if that strength 
is concentrated at the 
There is certainly prestige value for 
Auburn. But prestige for Alma Mater 
will be realized in the ultimate goal of 
better equipped 
profession. Quality, 


points 


wea k 


producing 
for the 
Quality, and motive. 

As one alumnus struggling somewhere 
in the profession, I anxiously await 
further, more-detailed information. 

Five years or six, for me, now, there 
is only hard word and, maybe someday, 
graduate school. 

W. H. Byrd, 62 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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A Review Of Tiger Track Prospects 


By BILL BECKWITH 
Auburn’s hopes of winning the 1964 SEC Track Meet at Lexington, 


Ky., May 15-16, are slim—if not virtually non-existent. 


champions. 


Beckwith 


Auburn’s last loss in a dual track meet was in the 
finale of 1960 against Georgia Tech. ‘Since then, 16 
straight wins have followed. 

Coach Mel Rosen, enjoying his initial outing after 
taking over for our beloved Wilbur Hutsell who retired 
last summer, does have several possible individual 


Senior Jerry Smith of Birmingham, Sophomore Tom 
Christopher of Florence, and Junior Tom Mitchell of 


Brevard, N.C., are the kingpins of this 1964 edition. 
The depth in field events accounts for wins over Alabama, Georgia 


Tech, Georgia, and Florida this season. 

Conference-wise, Smith enters the 
meet with the fifth best 440 time, : 47.8. 
A fiery little competitor, he can take 
home the championship with a little 
luck on position during the first 200 
yards. 

Mitchell has recorded the best mark 
in the broad jump and triple jump 
(hop-step-and-jump) this year with 
distances of 24-1% and 46-414 respec- 
tively. 

Christopher, the greatest pole vaulter 
in Auburn track history, vaults 14 feet 
consistently and leads the SEC with 
14-2. 

Rosen has two sprinters capable of 
scoring but both have been beaten 
during the season. Football ace Mickey 
Sutton has recorded :9.9 and :21.5 for 
the 100 and 220 yard dashes. Junior 
Bill McCormick has been plagued by 
injuries but shows signs of improving. 

Backing Smith in the 440 is Sopho- 
more Wade Curington of Montgomery 
who has run :48.3 and could show in 
the 220 or broad jump. 

Senior Charlie Patterson of Birming- 
ham is the only distance runner with a 
chance to score. He has run 4:25.5 and 
9:36.9 for the mile and two-mile. 


Dual meet “jack-of-all-trades” J. 
Benny Smith will compete in the high 
jump, javelin, high hurdles, and 330 
hurdles, His points in the dual meets 
have meant the difference but his scor- 
ing in the conference might be short. 


Auburn has four of the top seven 
broad jumpers in the SEC and there’s 
a good chance at least three will score. 
Behind Mitchell are John Plant (23- 
642), McCormick (23-334), and Cur- 
ington (22-10%) 

The lack of a weight man in the shot, 
discus, and javelin is the reason for 
little championship hope, 

In the 440 relay, Auburn has solid 
citizens like Smith, Sutton, McCormick, 
and Curington, but another team or 
two will have to drop a baton if the 
Tigers hope to gather points, 

The mile relay team of Smith, Cur- 
ington, George Cobb, and possibly Sut- 
ton have a better chance to score but 
Sutton enters the event without run- 
ning a 440 since high school days at 
Murphy in Mobile. 

Tennessee, with approximately 40 
trackmen receiving scholarship help, 
enters the meet as the favorite of the 
track coaches, Their depth in every 


BACK HOME TO !'RAN—Returning to Auburn University after an absence of 
three years is Javad Bazargani ’60, saying hello and goodbye’ simultaneously to 
friends and faculty. Dr. H. Floyd Vallery, assistant to the president, offers an 
official farewell, The Iranian student received his master’s degree in agronomy 
at Auburn in 1960. Since that time he has been at Purdue University and has 
just received the Ph.D. Retutning to Iran, he will be editor-in-chief of “Dehghan 


Rouz,” 


monthly agricultural news magazine. While at Auburn, Bazargani was 


active in campus affairs, including reorganization of the International Relations 
Club. At Purdue, the campus leader initiated an International Affairs Conference 
Patterned after Auburn’s ACOIA, (See “Behind the Headlines” for a comment) 
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AUBURN STEALS ONE—Auburn shortstop Otis Bibb slides into second, safe. 
on a steal in a Tiger victory over old rivals, the University of Georgia Bulldogs, | | 


Ritchey M. Marbury, Sr. ’11 of Albany, 
(a., died in November. +963. Among the 
survivors is a son, R. M. Marbury, Jr., of 
Albany. 

* & oD 

Dr. Walter Bivins Smith ‘14, an in- 
spector for the Metro Health Depart- 
ment, Nashville, Tenn., died at his home 
after a heart attack on Mar. 22. He 
was 71, 


After receiving his degree from Au- 
burn, Dr. Smith taught anatomy at 
North Carolina A & M College at 
Raleigh for a year and then entered 
the practice of veterinary medicine in 
Demopolis. He was an inspector for 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
North Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee for 35 years. 


Survivors are his wife; two daughters, 
Mrs. Powell Smith of Lawrenceville, 
Ga., and Mrs. Henry Creel, St. Louis. 
and three grandchildren. 

Chariton Edwin Bruner ’36 of Akron, 
Ohio, a former foreign factory manager 
for International B, F. Goodrich eo. 


died Avr. 3 after a long illness. He 
Was 52, 
Mr. Bruner formerly was plant 


manager at Bogota, Colombia, and at 
Havanna, Cuba, and had been retired 
since last February because of poor 
health. 


Surviving are his wife Margaret: sons 
Richard of Akron and Robert of Cuya- 
hoga Falls; his mother: a brother; and 
a sister. 


Thomas C, Owen ’39, associate county 
agent in Cherokee County, died April 
28. He was recognized statewide for 
his outstanding work in farm planning 
and management in Cherokee County. 


H. Preston Reeder °40 of Florence 
died in a hospital April 12 of shotgun 
wounds accidentally inflicted the day 
before. He was 45. 


event, especially the distance 
could give complete sweeps. 

LSU has the fabulous Billy Hardin 
and he can just about name the events 
in which he wants to be champion. His 
choices will be the 100, 220, 440, high 
hurdles, and 330 hurdles. It'll be im- 
possible for him to compete in all five 
because of the recovery time between 
events. For this, the other 11 schools 
are appreciative. 

Florida’s hopes are the relays and 
the sprints. They lack the field event 
men to challenge too strongly for the 


runs, 


. championship. 


Dr. William Chester €mith ’40 of 
Louisville died unexpectedly April 26. 
Survivors include his wife, Mrs, Gladys © 


Beaty Smith, Louisville; two daughters, 
Misses Charlotte and Jane Smith, both 
of Louisville; and his mother, Mrs. J 
F. Smith, Baker Hill. 


i be a 
Dr. Cecil Ray Jones ’50 of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., died March 22 at Veterans Hos- 
pital in Jackson, where he had been 
hospitalized for the past month. He 
was 4i. 


After service in the Navy during 


World War II, Dr. Jones studied veteri- 
He practiced . 


nary medicine at Auburn. 
in Hardinsburg and Owenboro, Ky., 
before his sight began to fail and he 
returned to Hattiesburg. Dr. Jones 
taught for a time at Jones County Junior 
College in Ellisville, Miss. In April, 
1963, he received a Master of Education 
degree in counseling from the Universi-« 
ty of Flerida, Prior to his final ill. 
ness he had been scheduled to take a 
position at the Mississippi School for 
the Blind in Jackson. 


Among the survivors are his mother, 
Mrs. Nettie. Ruth Jones of, Hattiesburg; 
one daughter, Mrs. Arthur Clayton; and 
a month-old grandson, both of Bir« 
mingham. 

* a: oe 

Claude Bernard Sims, Jr. °52 of 
Centre, head science teacher at Chero- 
kee County High School, died from a 
heart attack April 25 while attending 
a Cherokee County Teachers Associa- 


tion meeting at Cedar Bluff. He was 
44. 


Mr. Sims had been a member of the 
faculty at Cherokee County High for 
16 years. He served on the State De- 
pattment of Education Textbook Com-« 
mittee twice. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Sally 
Kate Western Sims; a son, Jonathan 
Lee Sims; and a sister, Mrs. Berney 
Fisher, all of Centre. ; 

tk * ok 


Marvin Eugene Brown °’53 of Gary, 


Ind., died Anril 9 from head injuries ~ 


suffered jin a fall at his home two days 
earlier, He was 38. 


Mr. Brown, a native of Alexander 
City, had lived in Gary eight years and 
was employed as a senior industrial 
engineer for the Elgin, Joliet, and East- 
ern Railroad. He was a veteran of 
World War II. 


Survivors include his wife Dorothy; 
a son, Marvin E. Brown, Jr., of Gary; 
four daughters, Deborah, Beverly, Jane, 
and Susan, all of Gary; parents, Mr, 
and Mrs. J. M. Brown of Alexander 
City; a brother; and a sister. 
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In Memoriam -- ‘11 Through °53 — 4 
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Edward Varner Humphries is a staff 
supervisor with Newport. News Ship- 


« 


building and Dry Dock at Newport” 
_. News, Va. 


James G, Russell is an intermediate 


- engineer with _ Litton Industries. in 
Woodland Hillis, Calif. 
William Owen Bohler, Jr., is em- 


ployed in the accounting department of 
the Magnetic Tape Division of Ampex 
Corp. in Opelika. 

Lt. John M. S. Thomas, Jr., is sta- 


tioned at Webb AFB, Tex., for pilot. 


training. 


Samuel Julius Casey, Jr., is a gradu- . 


ate assistant in chemistry at Auburn. 
A/3c Gaorge W.. Barber recently 
graduated from the technical training 
course for U. S. Air Force refrigeration 


y * specialists at Sheppard AFB, Tex..° 


J. Geary Arcerneaux is an associate 
evaluation engineer’ with the Aero- 
Minneapolis Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Co:, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Born: A daughtet, Frances Lorraine, 
to Mr. & Mrs. €amuel Malcolm -Abney 

“of Montgornery on-Mar. 18... A son, 

Donald Wayne, Jr., to Mr. & Mrs. 
Wayne Murphy (Julia Harris °62) of 
Auburn on Mar. 12.) | 

Married: Shirley Ann Lewis to Ed- 
ward A; Ingram on Nov. 4, 1963. They 
are living in Birmingham Linda 
I. White ’65 to Albert A. Lee in Pine 
Bluff, Ark.; on Jan 13. He is associated 
with the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corp. of LaGrange, Ill. 
.s. - Olivia Gray to Edward Varner 
Humphries at East Tallassee on Apr. 4. 
They are residing in Newport News, Va. 
.. &Jane Lee to Charles Morgan Witt 
on Feb. 2.° They are living in Elkton, 
Tenn., and commuting to work at the 
Center Drug Co. in Huntsville. 

New Addresses: Edmond L, Pop, 
Newport News, Va.; Bernice J. Capell, 
Birmingham; Mrs. Shirly Morton Shav- 
er, Langdale; Hale J. Maddox, Pekin, 
Ill.; Mr. & Mrs. Jerry M. Ingle (Rebecca 
Blair °64), Jacksonville Beach,. Fla.; 
Mrs. Nelda Knight Hand, Langdale; 
Jerome E. Esneul, Pensacola, Fia.; Dr. 
Edward W. Grant, Columbia, Ky.; Mr. 
& Mrs, Meriwether E. Long (Ellen Glass 
63), Trussville; Jerry Wayne Burns, 
Birmingham; A/3c James Edward Mur- 
phree, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

Robert G. Posey, Orlando, Fla.; 1/Lt. 
Lowell E. Crowder, Amarillo AFB, Tex.; 
Lt. Rolland L. Gardner, Handsboro, 
Miss.; Lt. & Mrs. Arthur W. Arnold 
{Frances Deupree °63), Mobile; John 
T. Gaillard, ti!, Waverly; Mr. & Mrs. 

‘John M, Rocks (Sandra Busby °63), 
Waynesvoro, Va. 


1964 


/D. Dwayne Hoven is a design engineer 
with Newport News (Va.) Shipbuilding. 

Bruce H. Smith (M.B.A.) is City 
Treasurer of Charlotte, N. C. 

Mary Frances Harris is employed at 
Cunningham, Scott & Bishop Labora- 
tories in Birmingham. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cook Kinnaird (M.A.) 
teaches. English at Dadeville High 
School. She and her husband have four 
children—-Richard, 13; Charles, 9; Wil- 
liam, 6; and Betty Claire, 4, 

Olan Gene Whitaker is an electrical 
design engineer with Chrysler in Hunts- 
ville. He and his wife Wanda have a 
two-year-old son, Warren. 

Thomas Peter Zurflieh (M.S.) is an 
instructor in Engineering Graphics at 
Auburn. He ari his wife have a 


_ daughter, Patricia Jaye, 2. 


William C. Hansford is a student at 
the Medical College of Alabama in 
Birmingham. ‘i 

James Chandler Stapleton is assistant 
pharmacist at Frisch’s Drug Store in 
Mobile. 

Bill Ray Dismukes is self-employed 
as a poultry farmer and egg producer at 
Brundidge. He and his wife Marie 
have. an 18-month-old daughter, Ste- 
phanie. 

George Walton Blomeley, Jr., is a 
junior engineer with Alabama Power 
Co. in Birmingham. 

John C. Farmer is employed by Pep- 


~~ 


perell Manufacturing Co. at Pepperell 
and lives in Auburn. 

Jerry Lee Colter is an engineer with 
Chrysler Corp, in Huntsville and lives 
at Decatur. 

Gayle Culver will teach mathematics 
at Columbus (Ga.) High School be- 
ginning in September. 

Mrs. Pamela King Knight is secretary 
in the Psychology Department at Au- 
burn. 


2/Lt. David Brooks Brantley is sta- 
tioned at Lackland AFB, Tex. 

Jerry Wayne Fowler is a salesman 
with Ralston Purina Co. in Albertville. 

Thomas H. Cook is employed in the 
Planning Department of Rich’s in At- 
lanta. 

James A, Minter, I11, is associated 
with his father in the farming and cattle 
business in Dallas County. 

Lester Edward Cole is an experi- 
mental engineer with Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft at West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Mac Duff Saxon, Jr., is an estimator 
with Carr & Rothschild in Montgom- 
ery. ; 

William Trammell E. King is a 
pharmacist with Hill Drug Co, at Dalton, 
Ga. He and his wife have two children, 
Gwendolyn Anne, 3, and Gregory Ed- 
ward, 20 mo. 

Howard Burton Upchurch is a man- 
agement trainee with Sears, Roebuck, 
& Co, at Dothan. 

James F. Byrne is a graduate assistant 
in the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration at Auburn. 

Marion P, Roberts is employed by the 
California State Highway Department. 
He and Mrs. Roberts (Thadine Hughes 
63) live in San Diego. 

Ens. Harry Winfieid Hydrick is sta- 


AUBURN UNION’S MISS MAY—Cheryl Johnson from Birmingham 


tioned at the Navy Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Frank Lamar Sigler, II!, is a civil 
engineer with the Alabama State High- 
way Department. He and his wife 
Joann have a daughter, Kimberly Ann, 

Lemuel Jackson Rhodes, Jr., is a 
controller trainee with Sears, Roebuck, 
& Co. at Sarasota, Fla. 


Ronald McBryde Jones is a manage- 
ment trainee with State Farm Insur- 
ance Co. in Birmingham. He is mar- 
ried to Glenda Franklin ’63. 


James Earl Buettner is a junior en- 
gineer with Rust Engineering Co. in 
Birmingham. 

James Leonard Elsevier is an Engi- 
neer with International Paper Co., 
Southern Kraft Division, in Mobile. He 
and his wife Angela have two children, 
Jeffrey, 2, and-Scott, 10 mo, 


Donald Mulkey Woods is an industrial 
engineer at the Charleston (S. C.) Navy 
Yard. He and his wife Anna Sue have 
two children, Donald Thomas, 3. and 
Tameria Kay, one month. 


Edward Lee Jackson is a planning 
engineer with Vought-Vought Aero Co. 
in Dallas, Tex, 

Betty Owen Stinson of DeFuniak 
Springs, Fla., will be leaving June 30 
for a two-month tour abroad with Sara 
Cummings ‘64. 

James Allen Langford is plant manag- 
er for Firestone Co, in Birmingham. 
He and his wife Ellen have a two-year- 
old daughter, Julie. 

Betty Sue Reynolds is a clerk-typist 
with the First National Bank in Mont- 
gomery. Next fall she will teach home 
economics at Lanett High School. 

Mike L, Burns is an accountant with 
Pinto Island Metals Co. at Mobile. 


Morris’ Wyatt is a master 
mechanic. with Melson Tractor Co. in 
Opelika, He and his wife Hope have 
three children—Debbie, 4; Bob, 3; and 
Penny, 1. 

Virginia Anne Knight is - Walker 
County Assistant Home Agent at Jasper. 

Frank Albert Rusche is 


Robert 


enrolled in 


Graduate School at Auburn. 

Thomas Whitfield. Athey, Ill, is a 
graduate assistant in Mathematics at 
Auburn, He will begin a two-year 
tenure as a National Science Foundae 


tion fellow at Auburn in September, 
Mrs, Athey is Frances Elizabeth Blair 
63. 

Robert Browning Riggs, Jr., is an 
insurance adjuster with Crawford & 
Co. in Atlanta, Ga. He and his wife 
Linda have a two-month-old son, Rob- 
ert B.; HI, 

Joe Pitts Smith is a staff accountant 
with Ernst & Ernst in Birmingham, He 
is married to Tommie Lou Rodenberry 
66. 

Mrs. Lanita Ann McDonald Cooper 
is a legal secretary for W. W. Ballard, 


Attorney, in Falls, Tex. Her husband 
is Albert Joe Cooper ’64, 

James Eric Green is farming at 
Dothan, 


Max Leonard Bryant is a junicr ene 
gineer with Alabama Power Co. at 
Anniston. He and his wife Brenda have 
a two year-old daughter, Valarie Shaye, 

Sandra Ann Murrah is director of 
the Dairy Council of Northeast Ala- 
bama and lives in Anniston. 

Samue! Malone Wright is an electrical 
engineer with Brown Co, 
at Huntsville. 

Elgie Jackson Rehburg is a salesman 
with Wellington Sears Co., Inc., in Dee 
troit, Mich. He and his wife Ouida 
have four children—Patti, 9; Ritche, 8} 


Engineering 


Jeffri, 7; and Larri, 5. 
Walter Ray Stephenson is a junior 
engineer with Brown Engineering Co, 


in Huntsville. 
Julie Ann Hoffman is teaching algebra 
at Columbus (Ga.) High 


School 


Donald Houston Sanders is a junior 
engineer in the Technical Office of 
Gulf States Paper Corp. in Tuscaloosa. 


Mangram ’64) 
Douglas 


He and his wife (Grace 
have a 
Houston, 

Ernest Wayne Russell, Jr., is 
ness with his father as a gasoline jobber 
for the American Oil Co. at Lapine. He 
and his wife Shirley have a daughter, 
Mitzi Ann, 15 months. 

George W. Patrick is a process assist~ 
ant with Chemstrand Co. at Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Raiph B. Godfrey is a graduate assist« 
ant in electrical engineering at Auburn, 

Kylan Lewis is an associate engineer 
with The Martin Co, in Orlando, Fla. 

Thomas Holloway Cook is an in« 
dustrial designer with Rich’s, Inc., in 
Atlanta, Ga. His wife is Sandra Lora 
raine Howard ’66. 

James M. Bohannon is an accountant 
with Birmingham Slag Co. 

Born. A daughter, Allyson Reneé, to 
Mr. & Mrs. Clifford L. Allen (Glenda 
Kay Sims ’61) in Frisco City on Apr. 7. 
.-. A daughter, Kathleen Patricia, to 
Mr. & Mrs. George R. Wendell of Aus 
burn on Apr. 5. 

Married: Lily Joan Pardue to George 
Walton Blomeley in Birmingham on 
May 16. 

New Addresses: Mr. & Mrs. Michael 
J. McDermott, Ii! (Mary Kate Curry 
64), Mobile; Billy D. Wann, Reform; 
Robert A. Willette, Jackson, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Rose LeMerle Battle Nordgren, Hunis< 
ville; Arthur V. Moore, Selma; Ens. Vic« 
tor E. Clemons, c/o FPO, New York, 
N. Y.; James L. Elsevier, Reedsport, Ore.; 
William S. McBride, Huntsville; Ronald 
C. Huskey, Flora, Tenn.; Linda Jean 
Armstrong, Phenix City; Mr. & Mrs. 
James S. McLelland (Mary Jim Lanier 


15-month-old 


son, 


in busi~« 


64), Memphis, Tenn.; Max F. Jones, 
Hartselle; David €. Miller, Titusville, 
Fla. 


1965 


P. Gene Hoult is a sales representa- 
tive with J. F. Day & Co., Inc., in Nash« 
ville, Tenn, 
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